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FOUR WONDERFUL 

GIRLS 


Premier Looks at the Empire 





No man since the younger Pitt has leapt so suddenly into the Premiership of Great Britain 
as Mr. Stanley Baldwin. Here we see him with his daughter looking on a globe at the 
■ British Empire, in which he is now the most conspicuous figure. See page 7 


THE WONDERFUL 
HOME 

STORY OF FOUR GIRLS 
AND THE WORLD 

Wesleyan Minister of Chelsea 
and His Marvellous Children 

WHERE THE PRIME MINISTER 
CAME FROM 

" The spirit of the good home is one 
of the best things in the world/' spoke 
the voice of Queen Mary in the schools 
on Empire Day; and on the same day 
many people were reading of one of .the 
most remarkable homes that have ever 
made good history. It was a home we 
should all know, of, for it shows how. 
wonderfully a single household may send 
gracious influences forth throughout the 
wide world. 

Sixty-five years ago there lived in 
Chelsea, . then the London centre of 
British art, a well-known Wesleyan 
minister, the Rev. George B. Macdonald, 
one of the most influential preachers of 
that day, and father of the even more 
eloquent and popular preacher who is 
happily still with us, the Rev. F. W. 
Macdonald, whose voice is well remem¬ 
bered in.hundreds-of churches and halls 
throughout the land. The girls of this 
household were five in number, of whom 
two still live. 

A Lasting Place in History - 

From that .Macdonald home have 
radiated influences that will long be 
felt, not only through the. sphere of 
religion, but in the kindred spheres of 
art and literature and politics and 
humane business. It is a marvellous 
story, for it emanates from four beautiful, 
sweet, and bright girls who acted as help¬ 
mates to four equally remarkable men, 
and four more families were formed, 
each of which has"won a lasting place in 
British history. 

Alice Macdonald-fixed Tier place in life 
when her father was stationed in the 
dreary Staffordshire Pottery District, 
where, by the side of Rudyard Lake, she 
was asked to be the wife of Lockwood 
Kipling, a young man bound for India. 

The Empire’s Laureate 

There she took the family charms of 
beauty and brightness, fit accompani¬ 
ments of her distinguished husband, and 
there, at Bombay, was born their son, 
named Rudyard after the lake that had 
witnessed* their engagement—Rudyard 
Kipling, the laureate of the British 
Empire, who more than any other man 
who ever used a pen has expressed its 
thrilling unity in verse that has .seized 
the imagination of the people. 

Agnes Macdonald became the wife of 
a young painter of fair women in.fair 
settings, Edward Poynter, who lived to 
be the President of the Royal Academy 
of British painters. 

Georgian a Macdonald also married an 
artist, a painter of ideal beauty and great 
poetic conceptions, Sir Edward Burne- 


Jones, Their marriage started a union 
that was itself, a living poem; 'and in the 
choicest circles of London society she was 
famed for wit and wisdom and for her 
great gift of noble friendship. 

Louisa Macdonald, though she had her 
full share of the family cleverness and 
charm, made what may have, been sup¬ 
posed to be a less brilliant match on the 
intellectual side. Her choice. was a 
business man, an engineer. 

While her husband was busy building 
up a great business and a reputation for 
fair and thoroughly human dealings 
with his'workmen, and rising to well-won 
wealth, the chairmanship of a great 
railway company, and a seat in Parlia¬ 
ment, she it was who kept up.the family 
record' for intellectual . interests by 
writing books—an experimental novel, 
sketches of country life arid joy, and 
dainty fairy tales. 

And now their son, Stanley Baldwin, 
has been called to take the highest 
position the British Empire can offer to 
honourable ambition, the Premiership 
of the Motherland of the English-speak¬ 
ing race, after he had won the confidence 
and the heart of the British Parliament 


by that fine confession of faith which we 
give on another page : 

There are four words of salvation 
for this country and the whole world- 
faith, hope, love, and work. \ 

A noble gospel, worthy of the ancestry 
and kinship.of the man who uttered it! 
And how inspiring it is to think that this 
is only a part of the splendid outcome 
of that Chelsea household of a plain 
AVesleyan minister, with its bevy of 
bright girls, fitly mated, and radiating 
gracious influences through the world, 
far into the future 

A NATIONAL RECORD 
Men Who Have Been Prime 
Ministers 

There are now living five British ex- 
Prime Ministers, Lord Rosebery, Lord 
Balfour, Mr. Asquith, Mr. Lloyd George; 
and Mr. Bonar Law. 

This has been true only once before 
in English history, in 1783, when the 
Earl of Shelburne, the Duke of Portland,' 
the Duke of Grafton, the Earl of Bute, 
and Lord North—five peers—were still 
alive when William Pitt became Premier. 


WHAT WILL THE 
SUMMER BE? 

THE PROBABLE WEATHER 

The Change in the Sun and i s 
Consequence on the Earth 

WHY THE WINDS WERE 
COLD IN MAY 

By a Scientific Correspondent 

According to Dr. C. G. Abbot, the 
famous astronomer, we shall very likely 
have a broken summer. 

It may not be a cold one, like the 
spring, but it will show unusual con¬ 
trasts of heat and cold, with probably a 
chill break'in'the heat in August. 

The reason for this is that there has 
been a temporary derangement in the 
Sun's heating apparatus. 

Dr. Abbot is the solar observer who 
for,many years has kept a close watch 
on the changes in the Sun's heat, from 
astronomical observatories in California 
and in North Africa. 

Measuring the Sun’s Heat 

The amount of heat which the Sun 
sends out to the Earth has been rigor¬ 
ously noted, and it has been found to 
vary by as much as five per cent from 
time to time. For sixteen years, from 
1905 to 1921, it had put out throughout 
each year rather. more heat than the 
normal. Then, in November 1921, a 
change began, and the heat began to fall, 
and continued to fall till, December last, 
when it was at its lowest. The heating 
apparatus of the Sun is just now ap¬ 
parently working from three to four per 
cent less actively than it was fifteen 
months ago. 

Icebergs Float South 

When the Sun suffers an internal chill 
of this kind the effect on Earth is nothing 
so direct or simple as that of a general 
cooling in. any- particular land or con¬ 
tinent. The presence of deserts and 
oceans and clouds complicates the effects. 
But what does take place is a general 
disturbance of the Earth's weather, so 
that, for example, the past winter in the 
northern hemisphere has been one of 
the stormiest at sea on record, and the 
spring has been unusually protracted 
and unspringlike. 

One of the further effects of the dis¬ 
turbance has been the loosening of 
masses of ice in the Arctic, so that the 
North Atlantic has now far more floating 
icebergs than usual, and the trans- 
Atlantic ships travelling from Ireland 
and Scotland, which in mid-May should 
have been taking the short summer 
passage to New York or Boston, were 
ordered to steam on a more southerly 
route to avoid the bergs. 

It is largely the presence of these 
floating icebergs which has cooled the 
Atlantic, and made the westerly and even 
the south-westerly breezes blow chill over 
the British Isles in May, for naturally a 
wind, however warm, must be cooled if it 
passes across a mass of ice or cold water 
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DRAMATIC MEETING 
IN A CATHEDRAL 

JOAN OF ARC AND 
CARDINAL BEAUFORT 

How They Met Five Centuries 
Ago and How They Stand Today 

LAST DAY OF THE 
IMMORTAL MAID 

Winchester Cathedral f has setii , a 
wonderful thing. The statue of Joan 
of Arc has now been, placed in the 
/cathedral, close by the tomb of Cardinal 
Beaufort, .who burned her. . The last 
time they came together the great 
cardinal sat in his chair in Rouen 
. .market-place, and Joan was ia the fire. 

Could there be a more dramatic meet¬ 
ing ? Cardinal Beaufort,was. a notable 
figure of the great Wessex «■ cathedral: 
that fact and his treatment of Joan keep 
him in the memory of mankind. 

A Strange, Sad Story 

Since she went to the stake ini Rouen, 
and.was burned while he looked on, 492 
years have passed, and on the annivers¬ 
ary of her death she returns, honoured 
in a statue, to claim a place in the 
cathedral where the cardinal lies. 

Surely the lesson of this pitifully sad 
story and this strange meeting is that 
what, is truly noble suryiv^sTn history, 
to confound, in the end, the slaves of 
Cruelty and superstition. 

Let us recall that day of long ago 
'when our flag was stained with the 
blood and tears of a Stainless Maid. It 
Is'told in Mr, Arthur Mee's 'Hero' Book, 
published by Hodder Sc Stoughton, and 
from that we take this scene. On the 
morning of her death they came to 
Joan in her cell. 

Like a Dream 

She must have thought of her home 
at Domremy and the great days at 
Orleans and Troyes and Rheims. She 
must have thought .of those great 
ladies of the court who- would some¬ 
times stoop to kiss her'cheek in their 
excitement. She must have, thought 
of the generals who seemed so loyal to 
her in her triumphs. She must have 
thought with tears of the common 
people who wept with' joy Ao welcome 
her, and of the mothers who held their 
children forward to touch her armour. 

She would think of it all like a dream 
as she waited for the voices that seemed 
to fail her now, and this "heart that had 
never been untrue since it began to beat, 
this.' heart that had never been afraid 
since it first knew danger, began to fail. 
She;seemed to hear the hum of a mur¬ 
muring world talking of a witch who 
was to be led out to the fire, and one 
morning they led her to the scaffold. 
The Bishop of Winchester ’satThere/ 

The Procession to the Market-Place 

Her heart failed at the thought of 
the fire. “ My body, which has never 
been corrupted, must it b& burned to 
ashes today ? ” she cried. Eight 
hundred English soldiers followed the 
cart as it rumbled to the old market¬ 
place of Rouen, and it seemed im¬ 
possible to Joan that the powers of the 
universe would not intervene. “ Rouen 1 
Rouen ! ” she cried. “ Am I to die 
here ? ” They reached the- "platform, 
with the chairs and benches for the 
bishops who were to watch her burn, 
and the pulpit for the preacher who 
was to lecture' her. Over the platform 
they put these lying words, which the 
Bishop of Winchester must have thought 
long over : 

Jeanne called the Maid, Liar,'Abuser of the 
People, Soothsayer, Blasphemer of God, 
Pernicious, Superstitious, Idolatrous, Cruel, 
Dissolute, Invoker of Devils, Apostate, 
Schismatic, Heretic. 

That was what these people said of 
Joan, and those who knew her to be 
what she was—the messenger of God 
■ upon the Earth—said nothing. 

• ' She stepped on ‘the platform and 
asked for a cross, but these bishops had 


IS IGNORANCE 
GROWING? 

A Professor in Doubt 

IS ANOTHER DARK AGE 
POSSIBLE IN THE WORLD? 

Professor John ; Burnet,. of St. An¬ 
drews University-, lias .been saying some 
very remarkable Things 3 in a lecture 
on - ignorance.' N' ’- ’ 

While he admits'that the young men 
of today are.healthier an body and mind 
and more intelligent than those who 
were young when, he himself was young; 
he says he is certain that our young men 
are more. igrtora-Dt than' those of thirty 
or forty years ago. Also he says that 
young- men have.lost curiosity and intel- 
lectual independehqb. : • . 

In the same. lecture Professor Burnet" 
used some clearly, alarming expressions 
about the possibility of another Dark 
Age, but here it s'eems doubtful whether 
he was justified.' The Dark Ages known 
to history were periods in which there 
was a swamping Of" civilisation through 
the invasion of hordes of uncivilised and : 
relatively ignorant barbarians. 

The Sum of Knowledge 

.The Dark Age .which succeeded the 
fall of-Rome .'represented the burying of 
arts under , the‘ weight of savage races 
which failed to understand or to assimi¬ 
late the greatness they -overthrew. It 
is hardly probable that either in the Old 
World or the’New World of today the* 
learning, and power of the white men, 
armed with modern Science and means 
of communication, can be submerged by 
hosts of savages. 

We have to consider the fact that 
during the-last century there has been , 
an enormous. addition > to the world’s- 
knowledge, and’ that .therefore no one 
man can. hope to have full knowledge of 
all subjects. Iri this sense it is true 
that a young man, or an old man, of 
today can be more ignorant than the 
men of old relatively to the sum of know- 
ledger but> that is simply because there 
is so much more to know. 

How to Study 

It would be foolish for a child to be 
set to learn everything ;*. it is better to 
be well-informed in -geheral principles, 
so as to be able'to survey the whole field 
of knowledge with intelligence. Then, 
having acquired general principles, one 
can turn with* advantage to the special 
study of definite things. 

In proportion to the number of our 
people we have far more well-informed 
young people than ithe nation had in 
1880 or in 1850.^ - -- • 

The ibody/of ignorance is not in¬ 
creasing but ^decreasing, but what is 
doubtless true; is that nobody knows 
everything, andThatjrhos t people choose 
special subjects ’tb‘ study rather than 
try to learn all there is to know. 

Continued from the previous column 
not dared' to bring a/cross with them. 
It 'ris good to think that an; English 
soldier standing by took a stick, broke 
it in two, and quickly made a cross; 
it is good to \ think that -it was ah 
Englishman who gave Joan, in that 
dread hour, the emblem of •, the only" 
hope she had. ' She believed to the last 
that help would come. We are almost 
sure that her thoughts went back to 
the little church?at Domremy where she 
first saw St. Michael on the windows, 
for she cried ;out from’ the depths of her 
heart: "St. Michael l St. Michael ! 
St! Michael! Help ! ” ; 

The fire was/lit: * Joan looked out 
through her tears for the last time on a 
world she had filled for. ever with gloiy 
and pride, and the heart that had 
failed at the thought of all this was 
lifted up again by powers beyond this 
world. She heard the voices in the fire. 

" My voices were of God 1 ” she cried. 

“ They have not deceived me ! ” 

It was the last thing she said before the 
brave. Bishop of Winchester threw her 
ashes into the Seine. 


KING SPEAKS TO 
; : ;.THE EMPIRE, 

Schools all Over the 
World Hear His Voice 

‘ TEACHER’S GOOD IDEA 

. For the-first time in the history of the 
world the head of an empirb’has been 
.heard speaking in all parts of tlie Empire 
on the same‘day. 

On Empire' - Day 
this year hundreds of 
thousands' of children 
in the British Do¬ 
minions were able to 
■hear Jh e - voices of 
the. King, and Queen 
talking to; Ahem on 
the grarfiophone, and 
it is • interesting to 
le idea of : sending a 
message simultaneously in ' this way 
came , from a Tittle school on The out¬ 
skirts of London. * • *: 

. • ,The\,idea originated frith- Mr. J. 
Pavfte, headmaster of North; Road 
School at Southall, in Middlesex. 

He .had often thought what a fine 
thing it would be if the King’s message 
-on Empire Day could be heard fry every¬ 
one in the King’s own voice?-.and one 
.day. it;, struck him that this could be 
:done : by. means of the gramophone; 

Record Made at the Palace 

- . Last, January Mr. Payne decided to 
set to work to carry the idea ’ through, 
and suggested his scheme to tlie Middle¬ 
sex Education Committee. The com¬ 
mittee suggested it to the “Board of 
Education, and the King welcomed the 
idea. The record was made at Bucking¬ 
ham Palace, in March, in time to be sent 
all over the Empire for Empire Day- 

All this time, Mr. Payne knew nothing 
of what was happening, and the first hews 
he had pf the great success of his scheme 
was * a. circular sent to all: teachers, 
telling, them that his school was to be 
one of. the thousands that v/ould receive 
Jdie record.- 
h It is lair that credit should, be given 
where credit is due, and the C.N; gladly 
rnakes it known, therefore, that the idea 
of the King’s message was Mr. Payne’s. 
We give the royal messages elsewhere. 


?,; l The joystick ■/ 

Nearly a Million for the Inventor 
BIG TRENCH LAW CASE 

", .The French Courts have just awarded 
^870,000 -damages to M. Pelterie, the 
.ijiventor of the aeroplane control lever, 
which our English flying men commonly 
call .the Joystick. < * 

;■ This is probably the, biggest Tefrdrd 
gained by- any inventor in . connection 
with the war; The invention was 
patented • seven years before .the war 
began. Ciyhen the war came, the French 
Government used the patent freely, 
and. insisted .. on its use by ’the .various 
aeroplane manufacturers who - worked 
for it. > Thousands of machines were 
fitted up with M. Pelterie’s lever. The 
inventor considered that he should be 
paid for every joystick put in,-and the 
French Courts have agreed'with. him. 

The. joystick controls all the- move¬ 
ments of an aeroplane except the rudder, 
which is actuated by the pilot’s feet. 
When Jhe pilots moves the joystick to¬ 
ward him, or away from him, he raises 
or depresses the hinged plane surfaces, 
and so makes the aeroplane rise or 
fall. If he moves the joystick to the 
right dr left he moves the hinged flap 
of the wings, and so tilts the aeroplane 
one way or. the other. 


THE BANDITS 

TOPSY-TURVY WAYS OF 
CHINA 

The Robbers Who Want Peace 
and Quiet and Order 

CHAOS ON CHAOS 

The continued story, of the. Chinese 
bandits who carried off a train-load of 
people into captivity and held them 
for ransom passes, all similar experience 
at any time anywhere. 

Here are some of the features of the 
astonishing exploit that have gradually 
become known. 

The chief difference from tlie usual 
dealings of brigands, is that these 
Chinese bandits- do not hold their 
prisoners till the friends of the prisoners 
will pay a ransom, but till the Govern¬ 
ment of China will* come to terms and 
grant whatever the robbers require; and 
some of the things asked for are so 
reasonable that it is the Chinese Govern¬ 
ment that is made to appear in the 
wrong. 

The leader of the robbers, for instance, 
says that what they want is the removal 
of the generals- who pretend to govern 
China in districts, but oppress the 
people. The robbers want to see the 
country orderly, and have. captured 
foreign prisoners to put pressure on the 
Government to do its duty. How could 
anything be more topsy-turvy ? 

The Mysterious Tube 

The robbers further ask that the 
foreign countries whose subjects they 
have captured shall protect them from 
punishment by the Chinese Government. 
The usual course would be that the 
foreign countries would demand punish¬ 
ment of the brigands- by the Chinese 
Government. No Gilbert and Sullivan 
opera ever made things so amazingly 
upside down. •* 

The brigands seenr to have a strange 
mixture of knowledge and ignorance. 
They know about bombs, but not about 
tooth-paste. A tube of tooth-paste gave 
them a great fright. An india-rubber 
hot-water bottle was a mystery to them. 

Seeming to have understood the 
respect white people have for women, 
they released all the .women, though 
they left them to make their way back as 
best they could; and the women all seem 
to have been treated well by the ordinary 
Chinese in . .the villages. they passed 
through on. their return; 

The chronic inability of the Chinese 
to govern themselves seems to be the 
cause of alTthe chaos., 

WONDERFUL CHANGE IN 
A BOOK’S FORTUNES 
Its Value Increases 50,000 Times 

Sixty-four years ago Mr. r Bernard 
Quaritch, the famous London book¬ 
seller, was selling copies of a book at a 
penny each. 

Only 250 copies had been printed) 
and only 50 of them were sold when the 
author gave the rest to Mr. Quaritch to 
make what he could of them. Some he 
sold when buyers offered him a penny. 
The last sale of one of these books, as it 
was printed in this first edition, was for 
£240, or 57,600 times as much as it 
fetched when it lay unwanted in. Mr. 
Quaritch’s shop. 

'"The book, was Edward Fitzgerald’s 
poetical paraphrase of the Rubaiyat of 
Omar Khayyam, the Persian poet, who 
died just 800 years ago. Edward Fitz¬ 
gerald, a great friend of Tennyson, trans¬ 
lated a part of the poem. The first trans¬ 
lation was three times revised, and 
gradually won the attention of book- 
lovers, till now it is so famous through¬ 
out the whole English-speaking world 
that any of the 250 first edition t copies 
that may have been preserved will sell as 
curiosities for £200 or more. 
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THE CHILDREN'S NEWSPAPER GALLERY OF ANIMALS—THE BACTRIAN CAMEL 



» riXIMiem^ ■> inac kVl4iAaa3Bngaais JSkaiii 

THE BACTRIAN CAMEL, WHICH IS LARGER THAN THE ARABIAN CAMEL AND HAS TWO HUMPS, IS THE CHIEF BEAST OF BURDEN IN CENTRAL ASIA 


This photograph is by Gnmhivr Dolton, and is published l>'i p err/: cion. of the .Ij lint apt Fine Art Cotnfnnni 
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LIFE 40 MILES FROM 
A NEIGHBOUR 

LONELIEST ISLAND OF 
BRITAIN 

St. Kilda and tfce Eighty People 
Who Live There 

ROCK 1200 FEET HIGH 

Britain* has a lonely little island lying 
far out in the stormy Atlantic, 40 
miles from its nearest neighbour and 
150 miles as the crow flies from the 
mainland of Scotland. It is the outer¬ 
most of the Outer Hebrides, and its 
name is St. Kilda. 

Only 80 people live on it, but these 
have been cut oh completely from the 
outer world since last August : for nine 
months no one has. known how they 
fared, or if they have been in need of the 
necessaries of life. 

Island Bathed in Mist 

A small ship, the Hebrides, has, 
however, been out to St. Kilda carrying 
supplies of food and various useful 
articles, and for these the people are 
grateful, for life on the island is hard. 
Indeed, it is a wonder that any people 
at all choose to live on this lonely rock 
far from the beaten tracks of civilisation. 

During most of the winter St. Kilda 
is bathed in mist and no ship goes near, 
for a landing would be impossible owing 
to the perpetual roughness of the sea. 

At its greatest length the island is- 
just over three miles and at its widest 
just over a mile ; but the total area is 
less than two square miles, and of this 
only forty acres are suitable for culti¬ 
vation, The rock rises from the sea to 
a height of 1220 feet, or not quite a 
quarter of a mile. 

Sheep graze on the island and on four 
neighbouring islets, but the main food 
of the people through the winter and 
their chief source of wealth are the sea 
birds, the fulmar petrels, solan-geese, 
puffins, and so on. These are caught 
and preserved with salt in the same way 
as herrings.. But often the supply of 
food runs short and the people are in 
great distress. Turf is used for fuel. 

The Little Floating Rafts 

Although wireless was fitted up on 
the island by the Government, the people 
do not care to use it, but when they 
want to send messages despatch them 
in skin bottles attached to rafts, which 
are blown across to Lewis. 

There is practically no. crime on St. 
Kilda, and no one has ever been killed 
there by another.. The people have no 
amusements or diversions, unless we 
count the Sunday services, which last 
eight hours. At any rate, these relieve 
the changeless monotony of the daily 
routine. There is no money on the 
islahd, for the people do their business 
by barter. Tweed is spun from the wool 
of the sheep, chiefly for their own use, 
but to some extent also for bartering 
with their very rare visitors. 

Afraid of the Kinema 

The ship which has just paid a visit 
to St. Kilda took with it a ^complete 
kinema outfit with films for the use of 
the islanders, and a good supply of 
medical necessaries. It is stated that 
the people were terrified when they saw 
the moving picture of a railway engine. 

The people speak Gaelic. When the 
first census was .taken in 1851 there 
were no inhabitants, the men being 
returned as farmers and bird-catchers, 
and some of the women as weavers. 
The population goes up and down. 
Seventy years ago 36 of the islanders 
emigrated to Australia, and in 1891 the 
population was only 71. No family has 
left the' island for fifty. years. 

In 1724 smallpox visited the island 
and carried off all the inhabitants except 
four adults and 26 children. 


AT SCHOOL IN A ROYAL PARK 



A master explains to an open-air class how the wireless works 



The boys take physical exercise in Bushey Park 



A donkey, goat, and sheep-dog that are Physical instructors training the boys in 

great pets of the boys exercises for the back 



A lesson on rabbits, with the sheep-dog as an interested spectator 


At the King’s Canadian Camp School In Bushey Park, near Hampton Court, delicate boys 
go through a course of open-air treatment, which includes both mental lessons and physical 
exercises. Here we see them at work and play in the park. In the evenings they generally 

listen-in to wireless concerts 


WORKING TO LEARN 

How the Poor Student 
Makes His Way 

INTERESTING GERMAN 
EXPERIMENT 

It is a common custom in America foe 
an ambitious student to maintain himself 
at a university by money earned in his 
spare time, often while at the university 
itself. A strange variety of activities 
is pursued by these ** college men," who 
are proud to provide the money for their 
education by their own efforts. 

The problem of the poor student is 
more than ever felt today in Germany, 
and an interesting self-help experiment 
is being made. 

It is estimated that 8000 out of 12,000 
students in Germany are compelled to 
earn their living by doing work of various 
kinds, and of these'' 3000 are working 
eight hours a day and studying only in 
their spare time. Authorities interested 
; in student life have thought that the 
ideal method of assisting these young 
men would be to enable them to earn 
their living by utilising the knowledge 
they are daily acquiring. 

Thus, in Leipzig, a body of medical 
and scientific students have made 
arrangements with their professors and 
have organised workshops for the 
supply of scientific instruments. They 
also prepare materials for experiments 
in schools and universities, and procure 
books for foreign scientists. The 
students started with a capital of 
300,000 marks; some of which was a 
gift, and in nine months they had earned 
6,000,000 marks. Every month 500,000 
marks, is paid out in wages to 20 or 30 
of the students. 

Though the. university provides the 
accommodation necessary, and the 
financial management is undertaken by 
a director of a leading bank, all other 
administrative work is in the hands of 
the students themselves. 


OUTWITTING A MOTH 
Pest that Destroys £8,000,000 
Worth of Corn Yearly 

A good way of fighting a pest which 
does immense damage to crops has been 
thought out by the American Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture. 

Every year the corn ear worm does 
£8,000,000 damage to the American 
corn crop ; and, besides maize, it also 
attacks cotton, tobacco, and tomatoes. 
But by studying the habits of the moth 
which produces the earworm it is 
believed half the damage can be saved. 

The moth likes to lay its eggs on the 
silk of maize, and the worms later work 
their way up into the ear. If the maize 
is planted so as to produce its silk 
when only a few moths are about much 
less harm is done. Again, if maize 
with a long, tight- husk is planted, only 
a few worms can get into the ear. 

.When we remember that for every 
hundred acres, of maize planted in 
America at least two are destroyed by 
the earworm, we realise that it is worth 
while to outwit it. 


THE AGE OF ELECTRICITY 
U.S.A.’s Huge Production 

Recently compiled figures show that 
115,000 million kilowatt-hours of elec¬ 
trical energy are now produced in the 
world in a single year, and of this huge 
quantity the United States produces 
and consumes about one half. A kilowatt- 
hour represents the work done by about 
one and a third horse-power in one hour. 

The consumption per head of the 
population is greatest in Switzerland. 
Of the electricity used in the United 
States about one-seventh is used for 
lighting purposes and the rest in 
industry. It is estimated that one out 
of every sixteen people in the world 
lives in an electrically-lighted dwelling. 
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CLEANING BIG BEN 

* BEST TIME-KEEPER IN 

THE WORLD 

First Clock at Westminster 
Built Out of a Fine 

ROBBING PETER TO PAY PAUL 

Big Ben, the most famous clock in the 
tforld, is being spring-cleaned and over- 
■ hauled for the first, time' for eight years. 

The cleaning of the tower over the clock 
caused a quantity'of dust to settle in the 
: mechanism, and attention became imper- 
- ative. To the astonishment of passers- 
by the faithful time-keeper was stopped. 
. . There is no more accurate public clock 
in the world, for during 6i days, in which 
the Astronomer-Royal made:, careful 
observation, the endr in time was less 
than one-fifth of a second a (Lay. 

A Warning to Judges 

For over 6oo years a clock tower has 
stood at Westminster, and there is an 
interesting story told of how the first 

* one came to be built. It was in the reign 

* of Edward the First that Chief Justice 
Sir Ralph de Henghamwas accused of 
reducing a fine imposed on a poor man 

* from 13s. 4d. to 6s. 8d., and he was fined 

* 860 marks, the money being, applied to 
V building a tower in Palace Yaxd, oppo- 
; site the entrance to Westminster Hall, 

whete justice was administered. The 
/-tower was to have a clock which struck 
the hours sb as to be heard within the 
. hall - and serve as a reminder to the 
. judges “to indifferently administer jus¬ 
tice,” as the old record puts it, 

■ ■ That it had this effect is clear, for on 
;■ two occasions in after history, when 
judges were urged to v alter the records, 

: they refused, with the remark, “I have 
no mind to build a new clock tower.” 

The bell that tolled the, hours was 
Great Tom, the same that once struck 
thirteen, and was heard by a sentry at 
.. Windsor . who had been accused of 
sleeping while on duty. This story at 
first was not believed, but when it was 
proved that the bell had actually 
sounded thirteen tirtles ■ tlife condemned 
v man was- pardoned, his statement 
proving that he had been awake.-. 

Great Tom Has a Fall 

When the old tower At Westminster 
was L pulled down by Sir Christopher 
AVren it was decided to transfer Great 
Tom to the new St. Paul's Cathedral, 
but at Temple Bar it tumbled off its 
carriage and \yas broken. This necessi¬ 
tated recasting; and now the old bell, 
re-formed, hangs in‘the Western Tower 
of '.St.- Paul’s. This ‘was like robbing 
Peter to pay Paul,’ for Westminster is 
dedicated to St. Peter. . 

‘ When the new Houses of Parliament 
were built it, was decided to have a 
great clock tower with a tine' clock. 

■ It was a very difficult clock to build. 
The hands, which were first made of cast 
iron, proved too heavy, and were then 
made of gun-metal. But, as first fixed, 
they used to fall a couple of minutes as 
they came down the right-hand side of 
the clock. This was set right, and then 
there was trouble with the big bell. 

The Crack in Big Ben 

It was cast in the North* of England, 
was nearly lost in a storm on its way by 
sea to London^ proved to be^ two tons 
heavier than had been allowed for in" the 
tower, and finally cracked- owing to a 
flaw in casting. It was re-cast in London, 
and again, a flaw appeared, which was 
patched up. The result is that Big Ben’s 
boom is only a whisper, for the-hammer 
used for striking is only seven hundred¬ 
weights instead of over a j ton, as it 
should be were the bell sound. The bell 
weigh s 13! tons. 

The minute hand of eacli dial of the 
clock is 14 feet long and weighs two 
hundredweight,‘and the figures are two 
feet long/ The pendulum is 13 feet long, 
2taid-the bob weighs four hundredweights, 
‘jfhe weights are 2 J tons, and fall 175 feet. 
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A SHAKESPEARE MAN 


NEWSFROM EVERYWHERE 


SIR FRANK BENSON 

Public Spirit and Public Service 
of a Great Actor 



A MAN AND A 
BROTHER 

CANADIAN STORY OF A 
GERMAN CAMP 


THE POET’S STAGE INTERPRETER 

Actors are not, as a rule, as interesting 
off the stage as on it, but here and there 
a fine brain is fired, by lofty purpose and 
its possessor lives,up to the'high-sound- 
ing principles he "expounds as a per¬ 
former. Chief, aiid greatest of these is 
Sir Frank Benson;"who has just com¬ 
pleted 40 arduous years of theatrical 
managements :/'/. 

He is the. most devoted servant 1 of 
Shakespeare, and has given the greater 
part of his life to presenting the plays;, 
of the master. . It is : -absurd that such a 
service should constitute a distinction, 
but.it does. “Shakespeare does not 
pay,” say the mem who look to the 
theatre only for profit, so they do not 
produce the works of our greatest genius., 

A Love for Shakespeare 

But Sir Frank Benson has been play¬ 
ing Shakespeare. for the greater, part of 
his career, profit or no profit. Works 
which we should never have seen on the 
stage but for him have been produced all 
over . the country, and he has created 
and fostered in tens of thousands of minds 
a love and veneration for the .bard 
almost equalling his own. ’ 

In addition to these performances, 
he has been for many years responsible 
fox the annual Shakespeare festival at 
Stratford-on-Avon, where people from 
all over-the world assemble to witness the 
dramas staged in the beautiful old town, 
which gave the poet birth. In an age 
whose taste is debased by vulgar revues 
and blatant farce, this one serious, 
happy scholar has kept open the doors 
admitting to the supreme glory of our 
literature. 

The consequences' have been many 
and important. Nearly all the finished 
scholarly actors and actresses to whom it 
is a pleasure to listen have come from 
his companies. “ Old Bensonians ” 
ornament every stage worth seeing. His 
companies and theatres have been modest 
little universities of cultured acting. 

The Ideal of Merrie England 

Frank Benson brought fine traditions 
to the English staged He did extremely 
well at Oxford, where he took a good 
•degree and won undying glory as a 
supreme athlete.; He won the three miles 
against-Cambridge, in record jtime, . and’ 
all his life he has endeavoured to. reach, 
the old ideal iof Merrie England, of a 
free, athletic life in the open air, coupled 
with high, exalted thinking in the study. 

Nearly all the men;, of his companies 
have been good athletes,, and he has 
always.impressed.upon them the perfect 
spirit of the team and the Scout troop— 
that the play is greater than the player, 
that Shakespeare is the master, and his 
most * talented,. exponent but a humble 
slave of that : out-towering genius. He 
takes for his motto as the theatre’s 
mission words of Sir Philip Sidney : To 
give the people pleasure that shall be a 
noble .pleasure,; - 

. Honoured and loved all over the world, 
Frank, Benson is better known in the 
provinces than in London, where there 
are usually more bad plays than good 
ones. But King George found him in 
London one night a few years ago, and, 
at the end of a delightful performance, 
knighted him in the theatre at old Drury 
Lane, whereat we were all delighted 
with the King and Sir Frank. 

THE MAJESTIC’S NEW RECORD 

The White Star liner Majestic has 
made a new record. While coming to 
Southampton she attained a speed, for a 
certain time, of 29*70 knots. The 
previous world’s record was. the Lusi¬ 
tania’s .26*70 knots. The Mauretania 
niade the best record in 1922 for a whole 
voyage across the Atlantic, by travelling 
at an average speed of 25*29 knots. 


An - American university is 7 said .* to 
have perfected a powerful" explosive 
made from sawdust. 

Over 16 million letters reached the 
dead letter office in Washington last year 
through being badly addressed.^ 

An overnight airship service is-planned 
between New York and Chicago. By 
train the journey takes about 36'hours. 

. News in the Clouds 

The Air Minister. Sir Samuel Hoare, 
heard of the appointment, of the new 
Prime Minister by wireless in the clouds. 

France Honours Her Greatest IVIan 

The French Post Office is t putting the- 
head of Pasteur on its* io centimes, 
.30 centimes, and 50 centimes: stamps. 

The Fire Belt 

Canada’s 1922 loss from forest , fires 
would make a belt a mile wide from Hali¬ 
fax to Winnipeg, a distance of *4000 miles'; 

A Great Dictionary Maker 

Dr. Henry Bradley, one of the editors 
Of the Oxford Dictionary, has died/ He 
had worked on the dictionary 34 yearsl 

Thanks' r 

Tlie Editor thanks the many corre¬ 
spondents who have written to say 
that the lines he asked .about- are by 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox. • - 

v * Flowers In the Fens p 

V. Spalding, like Wisbech, is becoming a 
. great Bower-growing centre, and. oyer a 
thousand tons of bloom have been sent 
away during the present spring. 

Flowers Ordered by Wireless 

A box of flowers was ordered from a 
.London firm of florists by wireless'from 
-Toronto, and was delivered/ to an 
address in London on. the same day. 

A Queer Find 

When a fowl was being prepared for 
dinner at Borden the other day a house¬ 
wife found inside the bird a sixpence, 
three farthings, and a brass bicycle valve. 

The Editor’s Room 

The Arthur Mee Room mentioned in 
the C.N. the other day is at South Farn- 
borough High School and not at Farn- 
ham, as stated in error.. 

A Costly Fence ■ 

■ Sand-drifts have played-such havoc 
with the rabbit fence between New 
South Wales and Queensland that the 
Governments are spending three million 
pbunds to repair it. ’ 

1 » Tons of Soot on London' 

According to the Medical ■ Officer for 
the City .of London the amount of 
smoke deposit falling on the'City, of 
London-Labout one square* mile—in 
the month of June is 54 tons. 5 

y , : A Baton Worth £400,000 

A field-marshal's baton, made of solid 
gold, studded with no diamonds, and 
said., to be worth £400,000, has .been 
found in one of the columns of the 
Uvedensky Cathedral at Petrograd. 

^ . Hunt for a Germ 

The germ-hunters o^ . the Research 
Laboratory at St. Paul’s Hospital, 
Endell Street, London, believe they 
have discovered the microbes which 
cause measles and scarlet fever. 

Y - * 1 : A Lonely Voyage 

/ A French lawn-tennis player has .been 
amusing himself by sailing alone in a 
small boat for 24 days on'the Mediter¬ 
ranean/ Caught by heavy weather he had 
to keep awake two days and two nights. 

Where the icebergs Come From. 

Canada has had the coldest winter for 
forty years; but farther North, where the 
icebergs come from, the weather has been 
exceptionally mild, and icebergs are early 
and numerous off Newfoundland. 

Polecat CaughJ in Wales 

The other day a cyclist, was- riding 
near Dolgelly, when he saw • something 
move in the rushes by the roadside. He 
alighted and went toward it, when a 
polecat sprang into his arms and was 
caught. Polecats are rarely seen in Wales. 

. Carle Salter 

The Editor deeply regrets to announce 
the death of the C.N. Weather Corre¬ 
spondent, Mr. Carle Salter, Superinten¬ 
dent of the British Rainfall Department 
of the Meteorological Office.*" .Mi*. Salter 
was a young man of 42, full of promise. 


A True Tale*that is Worth 
Telling after Many Days 

WHY WILLY HOTZMANN GETS 
10 DOLLARS A MONTH. 

One of the bejst, because one of the 
most human, of - war stories is making 
its way over the world from Canada. . 

In 1918 a group of Canadian prisoners 
were among.those t suffering horrors of 
starvation and brutality in German 
camps. In one place, known as' the 
Camp of Despair, half the. inmates died 
in a few months. Then, in the summer 
of that year, at the. camp where the 
Canadians were, arrived Under-Officer 
Hotzmanfi, and. conditions began to im¬ 
prove. - For Willy' Hotzmann was-a 
man and a brother. Under him the 
rations were increased, and what he 
could do to lighten the grievousness of 
captivity'he did. . 

A Strange Letter ••' 

Presently he. was called back into the 
fighting line. With him, however, he 
took one of the strangest letters that 
soldiering has ever, produced. The 
writer was Harry Deacon, of the Royal 
Canadian Dragoons, and the letter said : 

To my comrades : I wish to write a 
• line or two to state that if by any 
chance this German soldier, Willy 
Hotzmann, is captured by any of yo^i 
boys, I hope you will use him in a very 
gentlemanly manner. For I and my 
few boy chums here can honestly state 
that while under his care he has 
treated us all the very best, and when 
food has been scarce he always 
saw we had our share, and perhaps a 
little more. 

This fellow is ohe of the best Ger¬ 
mans we have met, and we. all hope 
that if he should ever have tlie luck to 
be taken by any of the Allies he will be 
well looked after and given a good job. 

The. boys whom he has been so good 
to wish to sign their names and 
addresses, and we hope you will notify 
our people that we are all riglit and 
they need- not worry. 

Trooper Harry Deacon, the writer of 
that letter, is how back at home in 
Canada* and a clerk in the Toronto City 
Hall; and, more than four years after 
writing that letter, he has received one 
himself from Lubeck,.in Germany, and 
“ your most affectionate Willy Hotz- 
manri ” is the. writer. 

Bright as a Bee 

The English of it is quaint; but there 
is no mistaking its feeling and meaning. 
Here are some sentences from it. 

Do you remember of the German 
soldier who tried to lighten your life of 
prisonment,' and who was always wil¬ 
ling to take cate for your being well ? 

Those time T was very sorry to dis¬ 
connect me from you, because we had 
lived in b£st friendship/ Therefore, 
in my life this. time will be always 
• one of the most beautiful remem¬ 
brances of war." 

I hope and wish you have reached 
happily your home. I also returned 
to my home. ^ But how ? 

Four long and black-dirt r years have 
passed, and the misery of my father- 
land is always growing. One strug T 
gles for life and death against this 
situation. ' 

I should be as bright as a bee at a 
sign of life and a photograph of you. 

The sequel is worthy of the whole story, 
for now Willy Hotzmann is receiving 
monthly ten Canadian dollars, equalling 
nearly 400,000 . marks, subscribed by 
ex-Trooper Deacon and other Canadians 
who are graceful to the best German they 
knew, and are proud of his friendship. 
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BLOTTING OUT A STAIN 
Italy’s Premier May Go to . 
Austria 

A MUSSOLINI STORY 

The Austrians have always had a 
good name as a polite people. Even 
when they were accused of tyranny they 
were ' polite tyrants., Their present 
Chancellor has just kept up the character 
of politeness in a rather- pretty way - 

Years, ago, when Signor Mussolini, 
the Prime Minister of Italy,- was a 
wandering journalist with violent view’s, 
lie lived for a time in Austrian 
Tyrol, and wrote so fiercely that the 
Austrian Government turned him out 
of the country and forbade his return. 

Now the Chancellor of the Austrian 
Republic has met Signor Mussolini as 
Premier of Italy in Italy, and at the 
close of the interview the Italian slyly 
remarked that it was impossible for 
him to return the visit. 

The courteous Austrian took tlie hint, 
went home, and arranged that the 
refusal to allow Mussolini to enter 
Austria should be cancelled, and the 
Austrian Minister in Rome has now 
informed the Italian Premier that 
Austria has erased the. blot she' once 
cast on his name. . 

ST. JOHN ADCOCK 
An Editor and Friend 

Mr. St: John Adcock, poet, critic, and 
one of the most widely-read men of 
today, has been appointed editor of The 
Bookman. He had long been assistant- 
editor with Sir William Robertson Nicoll, 
whose death has robbed the world of 
perhaps the best-in formed bookman of 
our time. The C.N. offers its congratula¬ 
tions with special cordiality, for Mr, 
Adcock has' been a contributor to its 
columns from its start. With his literary 
skill Mr. Adcock combines a happy 
fund of humour and good-fellowship. 


NEW DISCOVERIES 
Why They are Patented 

Not long ago, in referring to the cures 
which, 'it is believed, will combat sleep¬ 
ing sickness and diabetes. My Magazine 
expressed regret that the cures were 
not “ given freely to the world,” without 
being patented. 

On this point an Edinburgh doctor 
sends us an .interesting explanation why 
the cure was patented. He says : 

The sole reason was to prevent drug 
houses from flooding the market with 
an inferior product of less value. 
That would be unfair to the remedy 
and to the sufferers. 

The discoverer did not keep his 
iormula to himself, but passed it on 
to the Medical Research Council, and 
now’ it is being made at various places 
under medical supervision. In this 
way the purity of the drug is assured. 

The preparation is costly, but the 
poorest people are getting the benefit 
in hospitals without payment. Only 
the wealthy are able to get it other¬ 
wise, and to them the cost is that of 
manufacture,. not of the patent. 

We are glad to give this explanation by 
our courteous correspondent. : 

In the Auction Rooms 

The following prices have lately been paid 
in the auction rooms for objects of interest. 


A’portrait by Murillo . - . £1450 

Three miniatures . . . . £651 

Painting by Sir Peter Lely . ■ £49S 

1st edition of Fitzgerald's Omar £240 
A picture by Millais . . £236 

Portrait, by Reynolds . . . £205 

Pair’of Adam chimney-pieces £126 

A Chinese enamelled vase . £67 

Stocks and whipping-post £52 

A Charles I chalice .' *. . £37 

Chapman's Homer, first ed . * £36 

A Charles 11 basting spoon £33 

A Queen Anne silver caddy . £26 


LET THERE BE LIGHT 
Overthrowing Ku Klux Klan 

It is believed that the action of New 
York State will deal a death-blow at the 
ridiculous secret Ku Klux Klan society 
that has been scandalising America. 

A Bill has now been passed com¬ 
pelling every lodge in the State to File a 
list of its members with the Government. 

The power of the society depends 
wholly on its secrecy. Once throw on 
to its doings and personalities the light 
of publicity, *and all fear of it must 
cease. New York State has shown 
other States the way to get rid .of a 
danger and a disgrace. 

We hope the patronising of this 
dangerous society will now cease in our 
kinemas. In the film called The Birth 
of a Nation Ku Klux Klan is represented 
as a patriotic society; and now that all 
good Americans are ashamed of it this 
misleading film should cease to be 
exhibited. 

RUNNYMEDE 
Let Us Remember 

A number of Americans who arc 
proud of their descent from a baron who 
helped to force King John to ratify the 
Magna Charta are about to buy an acre 
of land on Runnymede and erect a 
commemorative stone. 

A Magna Charta Day, with a re¬ 
ligious service, is also being instituted 
in the Egham parish, where Runnymede 
is situated. 


THE CLERK IN THE SAFE 
Four Hours to Get Him Air 

A clerk was recently locked by acci¬ 
dent in the vault of a bank near Boston. 
The time lock was set, and it took forty 
men, with every conceivable kind of 
tools and drills, over four hours to get a 
hole through which they could pump 
oxygen to the prisoner. 


A SURPRISE COMES OUT 
OF THE SEA 

Enormous Creature Astonishes 
the Scientists 
WHAT IS IT? 

A huge fish which apparently is most 
at home in the' depths of the sea is 
puzzling American scientists. Nothing 
like it has ever been seen before. 

It was caught off the coast pf Florida, 
after one of its diving fins, had been 
injured, so that it could not return to the 
undersea region. 

That its natural home is in the lower 
waters, where so many mysteries may 
lie unseen, is inferred from the fact that 
its hide is three inches thick, and capable 
of. withstanding enormous pressure from 
the weight of waters above. 

The monster has been preserved and 
mounted. It is 45'feet long and only 
three inches short, of 24 feet round. Its 
mouth is 38 inches wide, and 43 inches 
high. Its tongue is over a yard long. The 
weight of the creature was 15 tons, It 
was found to have swallowed shortly 
before its capture an octopus weighing 
400 pounds, a black fish weighing 1501 
pounds, and 500 pounds of coral. 

America has never had any fish so big 
to wonder at, but she is not satisfied 
with it. She ’makes \z more wonderful 
by supposing that it is only a young 
fish of its kind, and might have grown 
much bigger had it not been hurt by an 
undersea volcanic explosion and com 
polled to rise to the top, so giving us a 
glimpse of strange, unknown creatures 
that may be down below. See Wovld Map 


Pronunciations in This Paper 

Diprotodon .... Di-pro-to-don 

Ecuador.Ek-wah-dor 

Galileo . . .... Gal-c-Ie-o 

Guadeloupe . . . Gaw-day-loop 

Guayaquil .... Gwy-ah-kee! 
Hymenoptera Hi-men-op-te-rah 
Pleistocene ... . Plys-to-seen 

Quito ..Ke-to 

Uranus.. . Yu-ra-nuss 
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The Editor’s Table 

Fleetvvay House, Farringdon Street, London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet , the cradle of the Journalism of the world 

Be Quick 



The Pardon 

By Our Country Gir4 
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God’s Temple 

e give this place today to the 
three chief figures of our 
race. We could say nothing more 
worthy than these words of theirs. 
They touch the tilings that 
matter, the only things that en¬ 
dure on Earth, the things unseen 
that are eternal in the heavens. 

BY THE KING 

These are the words of the King, spoken to 
the children of the Empire : 

Each of our many peoples has its 
own life to live, each has its own work 
to do; yet all are members of one family. 

You have learned how the Empire 
was built up by brave and wise men 
and women in the past. It is only by 
courage, wisdom, and unselfishness that 
it will endure. It is a great inheritance. 
Your fathers made it. Its future 
welfare and good name are, under 
the Providence of God, in your hands. 

Do not think of it as a thing far away 
from you. Every one of you counts. 

Get knowledge, be brave, honour¬ 
able, and kind, thinking of others be¬ 
fore yourselves, and always play the 
game. So will you fit yourselves to 
hand down this community of Free 
Nations to your children and grand¬ 
children as a great instrument for 
justice, peace, and goodwill, which 
will deserve the esteem.of mankind. 

BY THE QUEEN 

These are the words of the Queen, ringing 
true as English steel from the English Throne : 

Think always of what you. can do 
to make your homes happy and how 
you can best prepare yourselves to 
make happy homes for the generations 
of children which will follow you. 

The home which fosters clean minds 
and kind hearts is God's Temple, and 
the spirit of the good home is one of 
the best things in the world. 

You can learn many lessons at 
school; but you can learn and 
practise nothing better than the 
simple lessons of love, kindness, and un¬ 
selfishness which, in cloud or sunshine, 
are the strength and beauty of life. 

BY THE PRIME MINISTER 

And these are the words of the new Prime 
Minister, spoken after he had listened to a 
wild and rather violent speech: 

No gospel founded on hate will 
ever seize the hearts of our people. 
There are four words of salvation for 
this country and the whole world—and 
they are : Faith, Hope, Love, Work. 

No Government in this country that 
has not got faith in the people, hope 
in the future, love of its fellow men, 
and that will not work and work and 
work, will bring this country, or 
Europe, or the world, into better days. 

We send these messages on 
their way with a firm faith that 
nothing but the spirit enshrined 
in them will save this world. 
Upon our far-flung Anglo-Saxon 
race depends the peace of men, 
and in the darkness and doubt of 
these times one thing only does 
not.fail. It is the faith in ever¬ 
lasting things. With that we will 
march on, until our lives, our 
homes,o ur British Commonwealth 
itself, are verily God’s Temple. 


Growing 

T is said that the churches in 
America have, made such rapid 
strides that nearly ten thousand new 
congregations were formed last year, 
and the total membership of the 
churches in the United States is now 
reckoned as 47 millions. 

" Onr greeting to them. We hope 
that, having grown so well in numbers, 
they will now grow in grace, and join 
the League of Nations. 

m 

The Good Citizen 

'"pHERE are too many, says an eminent 

• journalist, who think they are 
entitled to do what they like, without 
regard to the convenience of all the 
rest of us. He was referring to an 
M.P. who has repeatedly been fined for 
furious driving. 

Apart from the fact that no man 
should presume to make laws till he 
has learned to keep them, is it not the 
first duty of all citizens to respect the 
right of all others ? The roads are as 
much for the walker as for the rider, 
and to take more than our share of 
any common right is surely as dis¬ 
honest as to pick a pocket. 

The good citizen and the true gentle¬ 
man is he who will not even do those 
unfair things that he can do, if he. 
chooses, without being locked up. 

a. 

Tapped 

We give elsewhere a small apprecia¬ 
tion of Sir Frank Benson and his 
services to Shakespeare and the nation, 
and we tell there how Sir Frank was 
knighted in a theatre. No man had 
ever been knighted before in a theatre, 
and it happened that a schoolmaster 
set his boys to write an essay on the 
event. The prize w T ent to a boy of 12, 
who produced a paper which his 
master posted on to Sir Frank. This 
is how it ran : 

Shakespeare was a very good man, but 
he was fond of writing, 'and wrote a good 
deal. There was a play performed at Drury 
Lane called Julius Caesar. One Benson 
played Judas Iscariot, and as a reward for 
his* services the King tapped him. 

Sir Frank Benson now owns the 
sword with which his . sovereign 
“ tapped ” him, and that comical 
little scholar’s commentary gravely 
bears it company. 

Let Us Try 

A friend of a well-known man who 
died not long ago wrote to us of 
him these notable, few words : 

He had his faults, like everybody, but 1 
could name against every fault something 
that was good in him. 

Is not that a rule we all might 
follow with, advantage ? 

When we observe some failing; 
whether in friends or acquaintances, 
would it not be well to pause and 
recollect some balancing good point ? 
It,would be doing simple justice to 
them, and we 7 should feel all the hap¬ 
pier for that kinder impulse. Suppose 
we try it. 


Professor Jacks is inclined to 
think that we are losing “ the 
faculty of promptness in action,” and 
he adds that government by talk is 
not helping us to recover it. 

There is a happy middle way be¬ 
tween impulsiveness and procrastina¬ 
tion. It is a good habit to look before 
we leap, but a bad habit to look till 
we are afraid to leap. That is why 
many games are good for the-mind : 
the player has little time to think 
before he acts. 

Opportunity, let; us realise, is a 
swift bowler, and the good batsman 
is he who does not wait to strike till 
his wicket is scattered. 

TipriCat 

,^HEN at home, Mr. Baldwin keeps 
pigs. So, at a crisis, he knew how 
to save the Government’s bacon. 

3 * 

A scientist is hoping to discover what 
it is that a woman proves by 
dancing ninety hours. We know. 

]\Jany countries are willing to take part 
in disarmament, and will build 
something to dis¬ 
arm if we will lend 
them the money. 
.0 

A newspaper 
article is headed: 
Dress that tells. 
It must have been 
a loud pattern. 

. 0 

pouR girls with 
bobbed hair are 
missing in Balti¬ 
more. Perhaps 
they are hiding 
till it grows again. 
J 0 

goM £body has 
discovered that 
the lake in Hyde 
Park is a Proliibitioii area, ho drink 
being allowed on it. Then the only 
dry area in London is wet. 

3 

W HY is it warm in summer ? the 
Children’s Encyclopedia asks. 
The answer on May 29 is.: It isn’t. 

□ 

An M.P. who has been fined fourteen 
times for going too fast in his car 
has now been fined for standing, still 
too long. Life is very hard. 

© 

Small Mercies 

By Peter Puck 

Among the minor joys of life 
* 7 * Which come at eve or dawn, 
And come to monarch, saint, or 
tramp, 

I count an unchecked yawn. 

cweet it is to let the lips 

Stretch wide in gross excess, 
And utter nothing but a howl 
Of utter weariness. 

All Sweet Things 

Life is sweet, brother. There’s 
night and day, brother, both sweet 
things; sun, moon, and stars, brother, 
all sweet things; there’s likewise a 
wind on the heath. Life is very sweet, 
orother I George . Borrow 


|f ever you go to Brittany you must 
* get a Calendar of the Pardons, 
and go to one at all costs. 

The Breton Pardons go on all 
through the Church’s year. There is 
hardly a town which has not a holy 
Sunday, when pilgrims come for miles 
to celebrate the Pardon of the Horses, 
the Pardon ot the Children, or the 
Pardon of the Boats; : The Breton is 
usually deeply religious, and these 
Pardons mean a great deal to him. 

I went to see- the Pardon of the 
Birds at Ouimperle. The lime trees 
of the old square were hung with the 
tricolour, and a wonderful crowd 
sw r armed in the cobbled streets. All 
the women wore coifs of pleated muslin, 
some with lace streamers, some with 
ears like a Dutch cap, some shell- 
shaped, some sugar-loaf pattern, for 
every village has its own headdress, 

As for the men, they wore short 
jackets of velvet with double rows of 
silver buttons, and the smartest had 
white trousers. 

The Fair in the Forest 

Everyone was sunburned and twink¬ 
ling with excitement. 

At noon the whole town made its 
pilgrimage to the forest, about a 
kilometre away. Except at seaside 
places there is usually this procession 
to some sacred grotto, or merely a 
service under the trees. But where 
were the choir boys, the banners, the 
clergy ? Alas, they told us, the religious 
side of the Pardon had died out. 

However, there were stalls in the 
forest, and a roundabout worked by a 
pony and an old woman. And, by and 
by they began to dance. 

The music was provided by two old 
fellows in smocks, sitting on a bank 
playing a pipe and a biniou , which is 
a cousin to the Scottish bagpipes. To 
their queer lilting music the lads and 
lasses began to dance the ancient 
measures, winding in and out, a long 
chain linked hand in hand, buttons 
shining, aprons flashing, under the trees 
where all their ancestors have danced 
before them. * 

A Springtime Journey 

So the Pardon is dying here. But 
one curious thing is worth noticing: 
they still go up to the forest for their 
fair. The clergy go out to forests. 
And in learned books on the religions 
of the Druids and other pagan creeds 
we find that a part of their cult was 
always a journey into the woods in 
springtime, to make merry in honour 
of the god of Vegetation and to pray 
for good crops. Perhaps the Christian 
Pardons began by being heathen 
ceremonies. They are very likely 
pagan traces left in the life of a con¬ 
verted country, like the days of the 
week. .We still dedicate one to Thor 
when we talk of Thursday. Nations 
form habits, like individuals, arid find 
it just as difficult to lose them. 

But Saint Francis would never call it 
a bad habit that sends a town ouTof 
its stony streets, its toil, and its gossip, 
to spend a day in the forest with 
Sister Grass and Brother Sun. 




PETER PUCK 
WANTS 
TO KNOW 


If the boy who 
lends a hand ever 
gets it back 
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Perhaps Man was Born in England 


THE GOLDEN ACRES 

COUNTRYSIDE ABLAZE 
WITH GORSE 

Wonder Year for the Natural 
Beauty of England 

A FAITHFUL PRICKLY FRIEND 

Was ever the gorse more splendid 
than it is this year in England ? 

All who travel in the lovely counties 
of the South are agreed that never 
within recollection has there been a 
more wonderful display of this gorgeous 
treasure of waste places than now 
gladdens every eye that seeks it. 

A correspondent ventures the sugges¬ 
tion that the. great heat of 1921 ripened 
the fibre of the furze, that the damp 
summer of 1922 prevented the usual 
destructive heath fires, and so left 1923 
heir to an ideal gorse legacy, which 
Mature is now spending for our delight. 

Whatever the cause, the countryside 
is ablaze with gold. Be it isolated 
bushes, or great thickets in which 
rabbits find shelter and a myriad birds 
are rearing their cheeping nestlings, it 
is gold, gold everywhere—gleaming, 
resplendent dewy gold. 

A Glorious Weed 

Many a poet has sung the glories of 
the gorse, but Oliver Goldsmith, ever 
wise “ when he had a pen in his hand,” 
as Dr. Johnson said, let truth tincture 
his rapture when he wrote in his 
Deserted Village of the “ blossomed 
furze unprofitably gay.” For, sad to 
say, the gorse is an enemy of cultiva¬ 
tion ; or, to put it more fairly, cultiva¬ 
tion is death to gorse. This growth, 
which rouses us to enthusiasm in wild 
places, is an evicted native which creeps 
back to its old haunts as soon as the 
hand of the husbandman is stayed. 

It is a weed, glorious, but a weed. 
Only by burning it down to let young 
and tender shoots spring afresh from 
the root can we turn it to account as 
fodder for sheep and cattle. In the 
majesty of its power it is too tough and 
prickly to serve any purpose but the; 
gladdening of the artistic sense. 

Glory of the Countryside 

But still we are proud of it. No land 
can excel us in gorse. It will not 
flourish in a climate of .fierce heat; it 
languishes in cold, ungenerous situa¬ 
tions, on bleak moorlands and on 
mountain sites. 

The climate of Southern England is 
ideal for it, and there it flourishes in 
unsurpassed magnificence, so that a 
traveller from far lands and strange, 
wonderful experiences, finds his heart 
stirred with emotion as he comes home 
again to see the incomparable beauty 
of this golden countryside. 

A gracious, faithful friend to the 
beauty-lover is the glowing gorse. As 
all the year round a shady bower in a 
sheltered garden has ever a violet to 
show, so this cheerful thing of prickles 
has always a bloom to boast. 

A Welcome Blessing 

Like the groundsel, it seems always 
growing, so that, as an old English 
saying has it, ” Love is out of season 
when the gorse is out of blossom.” Yet 
the blossoming seems to have its fixed 
tides of general activity—toward the 
end of March, the end of May, the 
middle of August, and again as Novem¬ 
ber nears its close—the last a most 
welcome blessing on a cheerless period 
of the year. 

It was our gorse which crowned the 
delight of the great naturalist Linnaeus 
when he came to England. They took 
him Co Wimbledon Common, and-when 
lie saw the* picture of gleaming richness 
his eyes filled with tears of happiness, 
and he knelt and returned thanks to 
God for permitting him. to behold so 
exquisite a scene of beauty. 


T hat wonderful skull of the ancient 
Piltdown Man which is kept in a 
steel safe at the Natural History Museum, 
South Kensington, has just been taken 
out from its secure place in order to be 
shown to Dr. Hrdlicka, the anthropolo¬ 
gist, who is one of the great authorities 
on ancient man. 

He was especially interested in the 
jaw of the Piltdown remains, and he 
points out that in breadth these teeth 
are just the . same as those of modern 
man, though they are longer. They are 
different from The teeth of skulls which 
belong to other races of early man. 

Another remarkable thing about these 
teeth is that they are not like those of 


WHITE COAL 
Putting Niagara to Work 

The greatest hydro-electric plant in 
existence is fast nearing completion at 
Niagara Falls, on the American side. 

There is a tunnel 4300 feet long, 32 
feet high, and 32 feet wide, which has 
been cut through solid limestone rock. 
Lined with concrete two feet thick, this 
tremendous tube took 700 men nearly 
two years to bore,'and enough material 
was taken out of it to load a train 200 
miles long. 

The entrance, 60 feet wide, taps the 
Niagara River just above the Falls, and 
the exit hurls the water forth into the 
power plant some distance below. Here 
three immense 70,000^ horse-power 
generators are to be fixed. 

When completed this plant will have 
cost well over two million pounds, and 
will produce 210,000 horse-power of 
electrical energy without cessation. 


any of the living anthropoid apes, such 
as the chimpanzee or the- orang utan, 
but are like the teeth of an extinct ape 
which lived before man is supposed to 
have appeared on the Earth. 

From the story of these teeth. Dr. 
Hrdlicka believes that the Piltdown Man 
was an earlier man than any of the other 
'ancient men whose' skulls have been 
found in other parts of the world and led 
to so much discussion among scientists. 

Moreover, he thinks it likely that 
this kind of man appeared in Western 
Europe much earlier than has been sup¬ 
posed, and that, in fact, the first race of 
men found their home there, and pos¬ 
sibly even in England itself. 


MEXICO AND U.S.A. 
Seeking Friendship 

For ten years there has been friction 
between the American and Mexican 
Republics, and for three years they have 
not known each other officially. Neither 
has been represented by a minister in the 
other's territory. 

This has been owing to revolution and 
lawlessness in Mexico, with threats of 
seizing the properties of foreigners. 
Under the wise sway of President 
Obregon, however, Mexico has come to 
its senses and is peaceful, and trading 
relations *are being resumed, though 
officially there is still a deadlock. 

Now American commissioners are 
meeting Mexican commissioners in the 
hope of arranging for a revival of 
neighbourly friendship, and the pros¬ 
pects are made brighter by the fact that 
the commissioners on each side have been 
wisely chosen. All are moderate men. 


FRANCE THANKS AMERICA 



This imposing monument, 325 feet high, is being erected by the French on the cliffs at the 
mouth of the Gironde, near where the first American soldiers landed in France in 1917. It 
is intended as a token of France’s gratitude to America for her timely help 


MR. BALDWIN’S WAY 
TO DOWNING STREET 

A SURPRISE OF POLITICS 

Typical Englishman’s Rise 
to Leadership 

HOW IT CAME ABOUT 

By Our Political Correspondent 

The succession of Mr. Stanley Baldwin 
to the premiership was one of the most 
unexpected changes that has occurred in 
British political history. 

The greatest prize in politics was 
quietly handed to a member of Parlia¬ 
ment who first took Cabinet rank two 
years and three months ago. Nothing 
like it has happened since the younger 
Pitt became Prime Minister at 24. 

It is true that Mr. Baldwin has been a 
member of Parliament for 15 years, 
following his father without an election. 
The father was the founder of Baldwin's, 
a great coal and iron*business in Wales. 

Two Artists and a Poet 

Mr. Stanley Baldwin reached manu¬ 
facturing industry' by way of Harrow 
and Cambridge, a business-like father, 
and a mother through whom he had in 
his youth two eminent painters. Sir 
Edward Burne-Jones and Sir Edward 
Poynter, as uncles, and has Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling, the most popular British poet, 
as a cousin ; for the wives of the twe 
artists and the mothers of Mr. Kipling 
and Mr. Baldwin were four sisters, as we 
tell elsewhere. 

Mr. Baldwin was in Parliament nine 
years before he was chosen for any 
Government office. Up to the time, 
seven months ago, when he became 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, he was 
regarded as a personally popular mem¬ 
ber and a sound business man, but not 
as destined to take rank with the fore¬ 
most men in the country's service. 

Rapid Advancement 

His journey to America to make arrange¬ 
ments for the paying of the British war 
debt owing to the Republic raised him 
in public esteem, and his speech later in 
introducing the Budget strengthened his 
position in Parliament; but no one 
imagined that in a few weeks he would 
be the Chief Minister of the Crown, 
forming a Government of his own. 

His rapid advancement has been 
brought about by circumstances that 
may almost be called accidental. The 
lamentable breakdown in health of Mr. 
Bonar Law came at a time when Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain was kept out of 
leadership by personal considerations, 
while Lord Curzon was ineligible for 
the office of Prime Minister because he 
could not sit in the House of Commons 
and meet the Opposition, which is con¬ 
centrated there. With these claims set 
aside, Mr. Baldwin had a walk over the 
Premiership course. 

A Fine Englishman 

Perhaps the best tribute to his worth 
is that, though the fruit which others 
have cultivated in vain has fallen ripe 
into his hand, no one speaks or thinks 
of him jealously, for he is known to be 
modest, unselfish, diligent, a man of 
generous feelings and cultivated tastes, 
in short, a fine, typical Englishman of 
whom the nation may be proud whether 
it accepts or rejects his political views. 

Everyone will wish to give him the 
fullest possible chance of proving that he 
has abilities and gifts adequate for 
sustaining the exalted office which has so 
unexpectedly fallen to his lot. That 
feeling will be strengthened by Hie 
humility with which he entered on 
his grave and trying task, asking his 
friends for their prayers rather than 
their congratulations. 
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The March of the Red Furies 

HOUSE INVADED BY AN ARMY OF ANTS 

The Tramp of Many Millions and 
the Terror They Brought in a Forest 

A PROCESSION BIGGER THAN THE WORLD’S POPULATION 


CECIL RHODES’S 
DREAM COMING TRUE 

OPENING UP OF AFRICA 

Cape to Cairo Railway Nearing 
Completion 

HOW THE LIGHT OF KNOWLEDGE 
: SHINES 

Only a few years ago Darkest Africa 
was one of the phrases most commonly 
iii use in the newspapers, but now it is 
quite out of date/ • . 

Africa is still. dark in . places, but it. 
was darkest thirty or forty years ago, 
and before long ’it will be'difficult to 
find an African town in which the light 
of knowledge'has not shone in seme 
degree, however faintly. ' * 

•The great idea of Cecil. Rhodes for 
connecting Cape Town and Cairo by rail 
and river is approaching completion. 
Out of the journey of about 6000 miles a 
traveller who recently made the journey 
in 53 days found that he had to walk 
or f be carried only 289 miles; and this 
gap is now being filled by a railway; v 

The Overland Journey 

..The journey oyerland from the Cape 
of. Good Hope .to. the mouth of the Nile 
will soon be done in four weeks. Already 
it is possible to travel in comfort, on a 
train with sleeping'and dining cars, from 
Cape Town to Bukama in Belgian Congo. 

The stages of the journey map them¬ 
selves out as follows. The first stage is to 
Kimberley, a place with 17,000 people, 
in the centre of the richest diamond- 
bearing area in the‘world. 

Johannesburg, the end of the second 
stage, has 290,000 people, and stands in 
the midst of the richest, gold mines in 
the world.' It is’the third city in size in 
Africa, being exceeded only by Cairo 
and Alexandria in Egypt.; ‘ • 

From Johannesburg the line runs to 
Bulawayo, the capital of Rhodesia. The 
Rhodesian State has a population of 
about one and a quarter million people, 
nearly 40,000 of them being British.- 

A Rich Country 

- From Rhodesia the railway passes 
into the rich and rapidly developing 
Belgian Free State, where the copper 
mines of the province of Katanga have 
led to the building ! of a capital, Eliza- 
bethville, which has nearly all the 
features of an up-to-date European 
town. The Belgian Congo has a popula¬ 
tion of more than eight and a half 
millions, of whom over 8000 are Euro¬ 
peans. Elizabethville is 2300 miles 
from Cape Town. 

• The longest part of the journey which 
is not by rail or water, but will soon be 
by rail, is 200 miles in Tanganyika. 
After Victoria Nyanza has been reached 
there- is comfortable steamer travel, 
except for a tramp past the rapids of the 
Upper Nile — over 80 miles—before 
Rejaf is reached, and all the rest of the 
way is either by comfortable Nile 
steamer or by the railway ffom Khartum. 

Thus in a very short time the dream 
of Cecil Rhodes will have been realised, 
and the journey from the extreme south 
to the'extreme north of Africa will be a 
usual traveller's route. See World Map 

LIVE RATS FOR SALE 
The Ratcatcher’s Lament 

The rat is increasing in mumbers in 
London, though his capture and destruc¬ 
tion are being hopefully quickened. In 
half the year 1922 one ratcatcher caught 
23,804 rats in London. As many as 
600 have been taken in a single night in 
a London restaurant. . 

The best-known ratcatcher has be,en 
advertising a thousand live rats for sale. 
Why anyone should want rats is some¬ 
what of a mystery, seeing that they 
are dangerous, destructive, and cun¬ 
ning withal. 

The market price for live rats, says the 
ratcatcher, has greatly declined since 
they have been caught in hundreds 
every night. 


* As the African continent becomes 
more and more open to the influences of 
civilisation the problem, of the insects 
presents . itself more and more acutely, 
for it is only insects which dispute with 
man the possession of the Earth. . 

We know how the tsetse fly keeps 
whole districts uninhabited by man .or 
beast, and in some parts invading armies 
of ants drive away or destroy almost all 
other living creatures. The domination 
of ants in some parts of Africa is shown 
in a remarkably vivid account of an in¬ 
vasion of red ants in Tanganyika Terri¬ 
tory, written by Mr. Arthur Loveridge 
iii the Transactions of the Entomo¬ 
logical Society.' 

The amazing behaviour of. these tiny 
creatures; which seem to act as if they 
had the brains and genius of human 
beings, has often been described by other 
observers, but never more graphically 
than by Mr. Loveridge. Perhaps never 
before has an invasion of ants been 
so closely watched and so minutely 
recorded. 

The Ants Enter the House 

It was at eight o'clock one. morning 
that Mr. Loveridge first discovered the 
red driver ants entering the stonework 
base of his house at Kilosa. They were 
entering‘at half a dozen points, and were 
already up the door plinth and under the 
roof at one spot. Beetles were flying 
before the advancing host, . frequently 
with one or more red furies attached to 
their hind legs like leeches ; crickets and 
grasshoppers were being dragged off; 
and jumping spiders made prodigious 
leaps in their frantic efforts to escape the 
terrible foe. 

Curiously enough, one black carabid 
beetle, clinging to the tablecloth, was 
passed unnoticed by the advancing ants, 
which are quite sightless and chase their 
prey only by means of scent. The driver 
ants’ domain is a country of the blind. 

Sentries on Guard 

Soldier-sentries were stationed at in¬ 
tervals of two inches along the march¬ 
ing lines, waiting with the forepart of 
the body raised and widely-open jaws 
for any enemies that might come their 
way. All the morning the marching 
hordes pressed forward like the German 
armies entering Belgium. They were out 
for flesh and blood and did not touch 
jam, sugar, or anything sweet. 

The black stink .ants, an inch long, 
waged a guerilla warfare with the red 
driver ants," and it took at least three red 
ants to match a single black one. When 
a column of red ants was entering a hole 
in the wall, near which was a second hole 
leading into the ground, a black ant was 
seen to come from,this second hole and 
seize a red ant by his jaws, haul him 
from his comrades, and drag him quickly 
down into the hole. 

Friends or Foes ? 

Mr. Loveridge was glad to get his 
house cleared of undesirable insects and 
vermin that had long infested it, and to 
this extent he regarded the red driver 
ants as friends ; but as the invasion con¬ 
tinued, and ever fresh hordes arrived, he 
began to get alarmed as to whether they 
might not take up their permanent abode 
on his premises. To discourage them he 
stuffed paper soaked in prussic acid into 
the holes they were entering, and swept 
back the columns into heaps and cre¬ 
mated them in paraffin and grass fires. 

Then/congratulating himself on hav¬ 
ing punished the invaders so severely 
that the survivors would leave the 
locality, he settled down to read. But 
about nine o'clock in the evening he 
became conscious of many small noises, 
making altogether quite a volume of 
suppressed sound, and, taking up the 
light and going into his bedroom, he 


found the whitewashed walls a moving 
mass of red ants. They overran, the 
furniture, and the sounds he had heard 
was the marching of their myriad feet. 
Almost every minute some insect would 
fall from the. ceiling with several ants 
clinging to it, to be pounced upon by 
others on the floor and devoured. • 

The Moving Columns 

This invasion of the bedroom was 
rather appalling ; and it became necessary 
for Mr. Loveridge to keep marking time 
in order to prevent ihe ants getting on 
his slippers and climbing his legs. He 
placed the four legs of his bedstead 
under the mosquito net in four basins of 
water and retired, hoping to be safe 
inside the net A His rest was disturbed 
by the squeaks of rats and bats as they 
were attacked/ and by the offensive 
odour of plant. bugs as they were dis¬ 
membered by the ants. Pieces of white¬ 
wash or grit were falling from the ceiling, 
dislodged by myriads of ants working 
along ,the spaces between the ceiling-, 
boards like ferrets searching for rabbits. 

All night and the next day the ants 
kept on. the move. More and more and 
more arrived. ' Those on the walls de¬ 
scended- and -'formed regular moving 
columns on the floor. Mr. Loveridge and 
his boys swept them np by thousands, 
placing shovelful after shovelful into 
vessels containing water and paraffin, 
where they died instantly. .After a time 
the floor was cleared.. 

A Crocodile Attacked 

But at sunset columns of ants again 
began to come out of a hole at the bottom 
of the wall, and by eight o’clock a living 
stream, six or eight ants wide, was going 
up the verandah wall and entering 
beneath the ropf. Their track was visible 
as a continuous brown streak on the wall. 
That night Mr. Loveridge'had to leave 
his house and sleep in another building 
some distance away, for the ants invaded 
not only his room but his bed. ■ 

The next day Mr. Loveridge and his 
boys again cleared the bedroom, and put 
round the bed‘netting of a finer mesh. 
That night the; ants came to the ceiling 
and dropped on to the net. The walls 
and floor became a crawling mass.. In 
the early hours of the morning Mr. 
Loveridge was. "awakened by the frantic 
splashing of one of his pet crocodiles 
outside the house, and, turning up the 
light, he found the ants on his- bed. 
They had not dropped from the ceiling, 
but had thrown a living bridge across the 
water in each basin’so that their com¬ 
rades could cross and climb the legs of 
the bedstead. 

The Passing of the Army 

Going out to the crocodile, Mr., 
Loveridge-found it floundering fran¬ 
tically, covered with ants. He lescued 
it and cleared it of the insects, but it 
took several days to recover its health. 
A second crocodile had been killed by 
the ants, and also a chameleon, -together 
with many rats* bats, and geckos. 

For two more days the war against the 
invaders continued; and then by fire and 
paraffin they were driven from the 
house. But at night Mr. Loveridge from 
his verandah could hear their tramping, 
or rustling, over the ground as the vast 
army, travelled in column form thirty 
feet away. The easy way would have 
been to fire the grass and burn them up,, 
but this was too dangerous, as there 
were growing 'crops close by, and the 
grass for miles was like tinder. It is 
easier to start a bush fire than to stop it. 

Eventually, after five days, the 
terrible invaders passed from the dis¬ 
trict, to scatter terror and destruction in 
some other place. That army must have 
contained more ants than there are 
people in the world. 


CONQUEROR AND 
THE JEWS 

When They Came to 
England 

HISTORY AS TOLD IN A 
CORONER’S COURT 

An extraordinary statement was made 
in a London coroner’s court the other 
day about the Jews. 

, A Jewish witness asserted that Spanish 
and Portuguese Jews were the earliest of 
: their race to settle in England, and that 
they, came over during the time of 
Cromwell. While the coroner doubted' 
this, he did not seem very sure about it. 

Of course it is all wrong. There is no 
question at all that the-Jews., were in' 
England long before Cromwell. The 
ancient lav/s of the Angk>Saxons, even 
as far back as the time of Egbert, con¬ 
tain references to the Jews, as, for 
example, in an order that no Christian 
was to share in a Jewish feast. But that 
does not necessarily imply that Jews 
were resident in England then. Indeed, 
in Anglo-Saxon England there can 
scarcely have been any place for; Jews 
.who were not admitted into the trade 
guilds and had no scope for usury in a 
country living almost entirely by barter. 

One Jew in Domesday Book 

In J075, however, Jews came, to 
England from Normandy, at the invita¬ 
tion of' the Conqueror, and. settled at 
Cambridge ; and later they also went to 
London and Oxford. When the Domes¬ 
day Book was compiled, Laton, the son 
of Manasses, was mentioned as having an 
estate in Oxfordshire, and he is believed 
to have been the only Jew mentioned in 
the Domesday Book. 

William Rufus befriended the Jews 
who had settled in London in a street 
called the Jews’ Street—probably on the 
site of what is now the well-known City 
thoroughfare of Old Jewry, near the 
Guildhall. A list of London Jews dating 
back to 1186 is still in existence. 

Soon after this the persecution of the 
Jews began, but the Jews spread all over 
the country and at times became very 
powerful, chiefly because they were the 
financiers of the nation and also largely 
of the Church. 

The school history books are full of 
references to the Jews in early England, 
and historic novels like Ivanhoe make it 
very clear that they played an important 
part in the history of the country. It is 
strange, therefore, to find the suggestion 
'that Jews came to England for the first 
time in the days of Cromwell, and to find 
grown-up newspapers repeating it as if 
it were historical. 

RUSSIA’S DOOM 
A Year of Dying'Trade 

The following statistics about the 
decay of Russia’s industries in 1922 are 
from Bolshevik sources. They are what 
Russia admits. 

Coal output has decreased in 1922 to 
one-sixth of what it was in 1921, owing 
to lack of capital, food, and workers. 

In the metal industry, 15 furnaces are 
. working, where 67 were expected to be 
kept going. Before the war the number 
was immensely greater. ^ 

The gold production was 263 poods, 
compared with 500 poods.. Before the 
war it was ten times greater. A pood 
equals about 36 pounds. 

Railways received only 30 per cent of 
the material required. 

Last year the textile trades worked less 
than two million bobbins, compared with 
12 million bobbins before the war, and 
this year there has been a further re¬ 
duction of 40 per cent. 

Chemical, leather, rubber, sugar, and 
paper industries have decreased their 
production by 36 per cent compared with 
the year before. - 

The decrease of all industries in 1922, 
compared with 2921, was 40 per cent. 
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All questions must be asked on postcards; one question on each card, with name and 
address. The Editor regrets that it is not possible to answer all questions sent in. 


QUITO 

A CAPITAL CITY NEARLY 
TWO MILES HIGH 

Quito, tlie'capital of Ecuador, .has 
been repeating the unfavourable side of 
its history. Again, as many times before, 
it has been severely shaken by an earth¬ 
quake, and the-buildings in its principal 
Square, the Plaza AJajor, have been 
badly damaged. Several citizens were 
killed and many injured. 

The Plaza ’Major is the pride of 
Ecuador. Round it are gathered most of 
the institutions that a nation should 
have. There is a great cathedral, properly 
mentioned first, because religion counts 
for much in Catholic Ecuador. There are 
the Government palace where the Con¬ 
gress of the Republic meets in August of 
each year, and also the municipal hall. 
Near by are the un iversity and the astro¬ 
nomical observatory. All these.signs of 
civilisation have been endangered. 

Cily of the Equator 

Ecuador is ‘a country three or four times 
as large as England and Wales.- It is 
necessaiy to say three or four, for the 
boundaries are not definitely fixed all 
round,- and' 1 their final settlement may 
be either three or four sizes of England 
and Wales. ‘ 

The inhabitants number, by estimate, 
about two millions,’ or, say, twice the 
population > of Glasgow scattered * over 
six or .seven times the area of Scotland. 

To see-this mountain land you travel 
to the Pacific seaport of Guayaquil, 
Ecuador’s most populous city, with 
100,000 people, and then either ascend 
by a mule track, gradually for 165 miles 
up the Andes and across the slopes of 
Mt, Chimborazo at a height of rq.ooo 
feet, or you take the train for a two days’ 
j ourney of about^od miles, staying a night 
on the \Aay. By either route you arrive 
at lasf at a lofty plateau, surrQunded 
by volcanic peaks, and there, in a dip, 
or shallow hollow, is Quito, the capital, 
with 80,000 people, at a height of about 
9,356 feet, and almost directly under the 
Equator.,;, It is this - situation that gives 
the country its name. . ' - : 

Warm by Day and Cold by Night 

By latitude Quito .• should ~ be", hot; 
but by altitude it is spring-like on.the 
whole, with warmth by day. and a 
mountain chilliness every night. There 
are only two seats of government in the 
world that* are “higher, and they are La 
Paz, in Bolivia, and Lhassa, in Thibet. 

Quito gets its name from the Quitus 
tribe’who inhabited it long before'the 
Spaniards ■’ found it while on their fitst 
searches, in the sixteenth century, for the 
gold and silver of the Andes. ’ It has 
always been a ' capital for . somebody, 
first, as far as we know, the Quitus, then 
the Seyiris,’ then the conquering Incas, 
and then the' Spaniards, and it renewed 
its-independence in 1830. 

Out of the Workaday World 

Being so.remote it has developed some 
rough, manufactures of its own, for it'is 
perched a long - way out of the usual 
workaday world.. It makes to some 
extent woollen and cotton cloth, blan¬ 
kets, matting, carpets, and sandal- soles 
for travel/with leather and saddles. 

Lower down, the country is famous for 
its Panama hats;. and in the hotter 
valleys toward the sea cocoa is plenti¬ 
fully produced, with coffee, rubber, and 
some oil. There is much rich forest land 
on the slopes of the Andes.. 

But-Quito, on its comparatively cool 
mountain shelf, is above most of the 
agricultural industries, bravely persisting 
in its life as a historical capital in the 
midst of volcanic clangers. 


Are Land Crabs Edible ? J 

Yes ; in the countries where they are found i 
they are regarded as great delicacies. 

. Who was Lady Sneerwell ? 

A widow who was a great scandalmonger, 
in Sheridan’s School for Scandal. 

Of What Stone is Lincoln Cathedral Built? 

Of limestone, obtained from quarries near 
th§ cathedral, which; however, have long 
since been exhausted. 

What is the Osmeroides ? 

A fossil fish preserved in the English 
chalk. Its name is derived from the Latin 
osmerus, a smelt. * 

What is the Difference Between Bluebells 
and Harebells? 

The harebell, or Campanula rotundifolia, 
is the bluebell of Scotland, a. member of the 
bell-flower family. The bluebell, or Scilla 
festalis, is the wild hyacinth, a member of 
the lily family. 

How Did the Diprotodort Get its Name? 

. The. pame of the large herbivorous animal 
of the Pleistocene Period is made up of three 
Greek words meaning double, in front, and 
a tooth, and it was given because the animal 
had two large front teeth .in each jaw. 

What Does it Mean to Overrun the 
, • . Constable ? 

To, run into debt. The phrase owes its 
origiji to the days when persons could be 
arrested for debt, and, in order to escape, a 
debtor would have to overrun, that is out¬ 
run. The constable who was'after them. 

Is Cader Idris as a Mountain Older Than 
Snowdon? . 

, Lord Avebury, in his Scenery of England, 
says the rocks of both belong to the same 
period- .Both mountains,..have in the 
course of ages been greatly reduced in 
height by denudation. 

What is the Meaning of Wassail ? 

The word is made up of two old English 
words meaning Be whole. It was a form of 
salutation, and a wassail was a festive 
occasion on which, according to the old cus¬ 
tom, our forefathers drank much liquor. 

Are there Derelict Ships in the Centre of 
' the Sargasso Sea? 

That was the old idea that prevailed up 
to the end of the nineteenth century, but 
recent expeditions have shown that the 
Sargasso Sea is not the solid mass of seaweed 
that was supposed, and no did wrecks have 
been seen there, - 

What is the Derivation ofTranshumance ? 

The word is from the Latin,;trans meaning 
across, or over there, and hqmus the ground. 
The word is a technical term for the periodi¬ 
cal migration of flocks and herds between 
two regions of different climates, as when 
sheep'leave the plains for the mountains in 
the summer and return to'the plains for the 
winter. It has no connection with trans- ! 
human, as suggested in a’previous answer. 

Has the Hyena a Sense of Humour ? . 

No animal can be said to have a sense of 
humour. The nearest they get to it is a 
playfulness of manner which is the result of 
exuberant spirits, but this is very different 
from a sense of humour such as a human 
being has so that he can appreciate a funny 
Story or' situation. The laughing of the 
hyena is not, of course, laughing at all, 
but the same thing as the lion’s roaring 
or the horse’s neighing. 

Why is it Colder on thje Top of a 
Mountain than in the Valley? 

The_top cf a mountain is.nearer the Sun, 
but it is colder because get most of our 
warmth, from the surface , of the Earth, 
which i absorbs the Sun’s heat and then gives 
it off, warming the atmosphere in which we 
live. The air also acts as a blanket to 
keep in the warmth. When we climb a 
mountain we climb out of the densest' part, 
of this blanket and away from the warm 
crust of the Earth. 

How do the Populations of China and 

England Compare per Square Mile? 

China, with"4,277,170 square miles, has an 
estimated population of 436,094,954, or 
roughly 100 to the square mile. England 
, and Wales, with 58,186 square miles, has a 
population of 37,885,242, or 650 to the square 
mile. But, of course, China has , a vast 
amount of desert and mountain - territory 
where there is practically no population, 
so that other, parts have more people to 
the square mile than England. 


What Does K.C. V.O. Mean ? 

These letters stand for the title Knight 
Commander of the Royal Victorian Order. 

What i? the Blue Peter? ’ 

A blue flag with, a white square in the 
centre. It is hoisted on a ship when she is. 
about to sail. 

Who are the Negritos ? 

A small dark-skinned negro-like race 
found in the Philippine Islands, and,* accord¬ 
ing to some, also in New Caledonia. 

Of What Nationality was Napoleon 
Bonaparte ? • ' 

■ He was bom a Corsican when Corsica 
belonged to France. But later the Corsicans 
expelled the French, who, however, regained 
the-island in 1796. 

What is Polarised Light? 

A ray of light passed through a Nicol 
prism so that, all the particles of. ether in 
that ray vibrate in straight lines parallel 
to a certain direction in the front of the 
wave corresponding to the ray. 

Do all Ants Belong to the Hymenoptera 
Order? 

Yes: all, ants belong to this membrane¬ 
winged order, which includes the .bees and 
wasps. .White ants, which belong to the 
Neuroptera order, are not ants at all, but 
termites. 

What is a Rotary Club ? 

. A club of business men for the interchange 
of opinion, and having for its motto Service 
not Self. The first Rotary Club was founded 
in Chicago in 1905 by a lawyer named Paul 
Harris, and the movement spread to 
Britain, which has many Rotary Clubs. 

How Can the Male and Female Dog’s.- 
Mercury be Distinguished ? 

The male and female flowers appear on 
different plants,, the male flowers being in 
little clusters and the female singly or two 
together. It is by these that we can dis¬ 
tinguish the male and female plants. 

How May Seaweeds be Preserved in 

Their Natural Colours?, 

They should be pressed, dried, and 
mounted much in the same way as land 
plants are treated. For full details con¬ 
sult a book dealing with the subject, such 
as The Sea Weed Collector, by Shirley 
Hibberd, published by Groombridge & Sons. 

How Many Children Are There in the . 
World ? 

No‘ one can say. The world's total popula¬ 
tion is estimated at 1747 millions, and if the 
proportion of children were the same as, say, 
in the United States, where there are roughly 
36 million children under 15 out of a total 
population of 105 millions, the world's 
children under 15 would number 600 millions. 

What Should a Tadpole be Fed on ? 

At first waterweeds should be available; 
particularly members of the Confervae 
family. Then, as it grows, the tadpole should 
be given very tiny pieces of meat, and we 
must take care to remove from the'aquarium 
any uneaten fragments, to prevent pollution. 

Are there any Wild Regions in the United 
States ? 

There are many wild regions in the less 
settled States, and large areas, called national 
parks, are reserved for wild life. The 
Yellowstone Park is the best known, and 
bears foam about it freely. In the Rocky 
Mountains, too,, are many wild areas where 
the bear is found. 

What is the Origin of the Dollar Sign $ ? 

The dollar originally consisted of eight 
reals and was known as a piece of eight. It 
was written as 8 with a stroke at each side 
thus /8/. After a time, to save space and 
confusion with the ordinary figure 8, the 
lines were drawn through the eight. What 
appears to be an S in the sign is really an 8,‘ 

What was the Battle of the Saints ? 

A very important naval battle fought on 
April 12, 1782, off Dominica, between the 
British fleet, under Rodney, and the French 
fleet, under De Grasse. It was a great vic¬ 
tory for the British. The Saints are a 
series of rocks lying between Dominica and 
Guadeloupe, nearwhere the battlewas fought. j 

Did the Ancient Britons Suffer From 
Consumption? 

Undoubtedly, for, as Professor August 
Hirsch says, in his Handbook of Geographi¬ 
cal and Historical Pathology, consumption 
of the lungs may be traced with certainty in 
the writings of every period as far back as 
the earliest.attempts of the ancient'world 
to deal with medicine according to a 
method. History docs not inform us of the 
extent to which the disease was prevalent. 
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BRIGHTEST OBJECT 
IN THE NIGHT SKY 

HOW DID JUPITER GET 
HIS SATELLITES? 

A Moon that Travels 1300 
Miles a Minute 

CAPTURING A LITTLE WORLD 

* By Our Astronomical Correspondent 

, Jupiter will be the most brilliant 
object of the evening sky next week, the 
Moon being absent. 

This will enable the beautiful planet 
to be studied, with the aid of glasses, 
with a view to seeing one or two of 
his four principal satellites ; for about 
Wednesday there will be a possibility of 
seeing Ganymede—Jupiters third and 
largest. satellite—to the right of him ; 
and again on Friday, to the left. 

Jupiter’s fourth satellite, Callisto, may 
also be seen to the left of the planet from 
Tuesday till about Friday.. Good field 



Jupiter and his four principal moons 


glasses, or a hand telescope, will some¬ 
times, reveal all four of Jupiter’s moons. 

Jupiter not being at his nearest just. 
now the chance of our seeing all four is 
somewhat lessened, for he is now about 
425 million miles away, whereas he is 
sometimes only369 million miles from us. 

A glimpse of these satellites gives us 
some idea of what our Moon would look 
like if seen at that distance, for the second 
satellite, Europa, : is 2100 miles in dia¬ 
meter, almost the same size as our Moon. 

So, the first satellite, is 2500 miles, 
Ganymede 3500, and Callisto, the fourth 
satellite, 2960 miles in diameter. It is a 
question whether Ganymede or Titan, 
thq largest of Saturn’s moons, is. the 
greatest moon in the solar system. 

_ Unnamed Moons 

In addition to, Jupiter’^ four chief 
satellites,.. which were, discovered by 
Galileo in 1610 with the-first telescope, 
there are five more, discovered between 
1892 and 1914. These have not been 
named, and are generally numbered 

V. to LX. ... ; 

They are vastly different bodies from 
the others, and the outermost four, 

VI. , VII., VIII., and IX., cannot be re¬ 
garded as true offspring of J upiter. 

These little moons resemble planetoids, 
the so-called asteroids, avhich werq ; pro¬ 
bably drawn by the great gravitational 
attraction of Jupiter more and more out 
of their original orbits round the Sun till 
they were finally captured by Jupiter. 

-Certain condition? would suffice to 
make it a captive if it approached, too 
closely to the giant planet. That might 
be, for instance, when .the little planetoid 
was at its nearest to Jupiter and when 
Jupiter was supported by., Saturn, 
Uranus and Neptune, all in a line with 
him, and all exerting their gravitational 
pull together in the same direction. 

A Tug of War in the Heavens 

Such a planetary tug of Avar,-pulling 
against : the Sun; could happen but 
■ rarely. Possibly millions of years would 
elapse for all the conditions to: come 
about. One of these planetoids, Eros, 
conies, at times,- within 14 million miles 
of the Earth, much nearer than any 
Celestial body except the Moon. Now, 
if several other powerful planets wfere 
so placed that they all “ pulled," to¬ 
gether with the Earth, so as to bring Eros, 
when near, much nearer still, it is pro¬ 
bable that he would never get away 
again, and would revolve round our 
world as a distant moon. 

The four outermost of Jupiter’s tiny 
moons are several million miles farther 
from him than the others. The fifth one 
is . the- nearest of all to Jupiter, and 
whirls round him in just under 12 
hours, at 1300 miles a minute; other¬ 
wise it would fall on Jupiter, for it is only 
115,000 miles from him. G. F. M, 
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THE HEIR OF A HUNDRED KINGS 


The Strange Adventures 
of a Schoolboy m Africa 

What Has Happened Before 

Roger Blake and his two uncles meet a 
youth in Cairo named Achmet, who is 
strangely like the figure of King. Sanka-ra 
on a three-thousand-year-old stone. His 
dead guardian has left him a papyrus in an 
ivory casket, telling him to seek out a 
hunter named Muleh at K ass ala. 

Roger and his uncles are going to the 
Upper Nile, and they take Achmet with 
them. At Kassala they are rescued by 
Muleh from bandits, who are in the pay of 
a lame man with one ear. 

Later they find a hieroglyphic stone and 
a golden bead of King Sanka-ra’s time. 

After three days’ travel they are over¬ 
taken in a valley by Base tribesmen, who 
demand the surrender of Achmet. 

CHAPTER 19 

Headed Off 

Doger’s news came as a shock to 
A ^ Mr. Paradine. 

. “ That’s bad,” he said. ” It 
looks as though those mounted 
fellows yonder were Holding me in 
talk to give some of their party 
time to get ahead of us. You see the 
idea ? To hem us in, front and 
rear. It's more serious than I 
thought.” 

Even the Doctor now for the 
first time showed signs of un¬ 
easiness. After his brother's 
account of N his conversation with 
the Base, he could no longer doubt 
that a determined effort would be 
made to get possession of Achmet. 

I will never give him up,” he 
declared stoutly. “ Perhaps if I 
reasoned with the men-” 

” We are past that/' Mr. Para¬ 
dine interrupted. “ It’s a case for 
deeds, not words. We can’t stand 
a long siege , here. We must have 
water, and there’s plenty of that 
a few miles ahead. But we can't 
move at present. We must remain 
heje behind our barricade in case 
the mounted Base come on. Roger, 
you and Hassan go on and watch 
. the men on foot. Keep out of their 
sight. As soon as you are sure of 
their intentions, come back and 
tell me.” 

Roger and the old Arab hastened 
along the ledge, every now and 
then taking stealthy peeps over 
the slope on their right. For some' 
distance the bottom of the cliff was 
not visible, but presently they 
came to a spot where the declivity 
was neither so steep nor so rough. 

Here they halted, and, standing 
well, back from the brink, they 
searched the country below. 

For a few moments, they saw no 
sign of movement. Then Hassan 
caught Roger's arm and pointed 
downwards. A patch of white was 
moving along the slope, apparently 
ascending. A second or two later 
the watchers had no more doubts. 
They counted sixteen- men in line, 
climbing up the slope in a slanting 
direction. From the evenness of 
their movements it appeared that 
they were following a path. 

/‘I must see where that path joins 
the ledge,” thought Roger. 

He hurried on with'the Arab, 
careful to keep out of sight from 
below. In about a hundred yards 
they came to the head of the path, 
winding along the slope. It was so 
rough and tortuous that a con¬ 
siderable time must pass before the 
enemy reached the top. - 

Roger was on the point of hasten¬ 
ing back to report his discovery 
when an idea occurred to him. The 
ledge was here, as elsewhere, much 
ei cumbered with fragments of 
rock, large .and small, which had 
fallen from the precipitous wall on 
the left-hand side. 

Signing to Hassan to follow him, 
he went a little farther along the 
ledge and set about collecting a 
- number of fragments about the 
size of a cricket ball. In a few 
minutes there was a heap at the 
brink of the ledge, like the heaps of 
flints one sees'on country roads. 

Roger peeped over. Far below 
he could just sec the white hcad- 
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dresses of the Base slowly moving in 
a bend of the path. 

“ Now ! ” he said, with a nod to 
Hassan. 

The two began to push the 
stones over the edge. They fell 
in a steady shower, striking pro¬ 
jecting rocks,. rebounding, clatter¬ 
ing like monstrous hailstones. 

There were cries from below. 
Roger threw himself flat and peered 
stealthily downwards, while Hassan 
continued to push the stones over. 

The leading men had 1 stopped. 
Those behind them, as yet not 
understanding what had happened, 
drew closer. Roger signed to Has- 
sah to project the stones a little 
to the left. More shouts broke out; 
Roger saw some of the heads dip 
down out of sight. Moving to Has- 
san’s side, he swept more of the 
stones over with his arm. A small 
cascade plunged down the cliff-side. 

There was now a note of alarm as 
well as puzzlement in the cries of 
the Base. The heap of stones was 
almost demolished; would it be 
necessary to collect more ? 

Roger was on the point of rising 
to replenish his stock of missiles 
when Hassan hurled down some of 
the largest, which , he. had held in 
reserve. The shouts redoubled. 
Roger glanced over, and saw with 
delight that the Base, had turned 
tail, and were scuttering like 
rabbits down the slope. 

CHAPTER 20 

The Barricade 

LTassan appeared to be even 

• . more elated than his young 
master. He reeled off a string of 
exclamations of which Roger under¬ 
stood nothing but ” Inshallah ! ” 

Roger indicated by signs that the 
Arab was to remain on the spot and 
keep watch on the path; then he 
hurried back to his party. 

“ I don’t like it,” said the Doctor 
when Roger had reported what he 
had done. “ We have opened 
hostilities.” 

” It was quite the right thing to 
do,” said Mr. Paradine. ” There 
is no doubt whatever that the fellows 
were sneaking up to surprise us, 
and the boy's prompt action has 
certainly gained us a little time. 
You must make up your mind for 
it, Ben ; these tribesmen are our 
enemies, and we must, defend our¬ 
selves.” 

” Unless we go back and get help 
from Kassala,” said the.doctor. 

” Utterly, impossible. We should 
have to break through the mounted 
party in our rear. Even if we suc¬ 
ceeded it’s a long way to Kassala. 
We should be dogged. We might 
have hundreds on our track before 
we had made a single day's march. 
And retreat is always a confession 
of weakness. It would only en¬ 
courage the.ruffians. We shall be no 
worse off if we go on.” 

Achmet had sto'od by, a look of 
grave concern upon his usually un¬ 
ruffled face. 

“ Don’t you agree with me ? ” 
asked Mr. Paradine. suddenly. 

“ I do, sir,” replied the youth. 
” It is in our favour that the Base, 
as Muleh told me, are not great 
fighting men. They rely rather on 
stratagem than on open conflict ” 

” Well, there’s a danger in that 
too. At any rate, we’ll push on. 
With our water supply assured we 
may have a chance against them. 
And if they are persistent, I’ll send 
Hassan back to Kassala with a note 
for my friend. A troop of Egyptian 
cavalry will be enough to deal with 
them.” 

In a few minutes the caravan was 
under way. Mr. Paradine remained 
at the barricade to keep watch on 
the track behind, in case the 
mounted Base round the corner 
Should follow up as soon as they 
heard sounds of the party in motion. 

The march was led by Roger with 
Achmet and the guide. Hassan, 


when they came to him at the head 
of the path, reported that he had, 
seen no more of the Base. 

” I fancy there’s no other path 
up to the ledge,” said Roger. 
” Beyond us, you see, the slope 
becomes rougher than ever; in 
fact, it is almost a precipice. If 
I’m right, the Base will have to 
make a long round to cut us off 
farther on.” 

They pushed on as rapidly as 
possible over the rock-strewn track. 
The camels were heavy-laden, and 
though Roger itched to ride ahead, 
he felt that he must not leave the 
rest of the party. 

■Presently the downward slope on 
the right gave way to a wall almost 
as steep as that on the left. Then 
these walls receded, and the 
caravan passed through a broad 
stretch of withered grass as high 
as the mules’ heads. 

. Presently the walls again drew; 
together, the grassland ceased, and, 
the track ran through a sort of 
gorge, along which a cool breeze 
blew from the hills beyond, refresh¬ 
ing to men *wlio had been marching 
in the heat of the sun. 

Every now and then Roger 5 
glanced back to see if his Uncle 
James was following. His continued' 
absence was rather perturbing. 

For about fifty yards the, gorge 
was a mere lane between two high 
walls. Then it opened out; the walls, 
shelved away, and beyond stretched* 
the wide valley that Roger had seen 
with his uncle earlier in the day. * 

Just then there came the ringing 
clatter of hoofs behind. Mr. 
Paradine galloped up. He threw a 
quick glance around him. 

" Halt! *’ he cried. ” We must, 
block this passage. We have only, 
a few minutes. I fear they mean, 
mischief ! ” 

Where are they. Uncle ? ” askedi 
Roger. , 

** Coming along.the track,” replied. 
Mr. Paradine, springing from his 
saddle. ” The mounted men must 
have waited until they heard what 
had happened to the men on foot. 
But now all hands to work. Build 
up a barricade at tlie entrance to 
the gorge. Selim, take the animals 
on into the valley, and keep them! 
out of the line of fire. Ali, you 
had better go, too. Hurry! ” 

While the two men were leading; 
the animads to a* spot where they* 
would' find shelter, the rest of the 
party, frOm Dr. Paradine to old 
Hassan, laboured * in all haste to: 
erect the barricade. 

” The Base were coming cautiously 
when I saw them last,” said' 
Mr. Paradine, " or we shouldn't 
have hacj time for preparing' 
defences. But they won't be long ; 
they reckon, without doubt, on 
catching us in, this bottle-neck.! 
Work away! ” 
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The Englishmen were stripped to 
their shirts ; the natives- had thrown 
off their long, encumbering outer 
garment, and ' toiled bare to the 
waist. In a few minutes a rough 
breastwork, about four feet high, 
stretched across the entrance to the 
gorge, a yard or two from where the 
grass ceased. 

“ Not high enough ! ” cried Mr. 
Paradine. ” It needs .another—oh, 
too late ! Here they come ! ” 

The clatter of hoofs rang on the 
track behind. Next moment the 
leading men of the Base came into 
sight on the far side of the grass¬ 
land. 

CHAPTER 21 

The Attack 

" NJow, Roger,” said;,Mr. Paradine, 
** you and I have the only effec¬ 
tive long-range guns. Keep close to 
me. Achmet has his revolver. Ben, 
you had better go and join the 
camels.” 

” Nothing of the sort! ” declared 
the Doctor. “ If there’s danger— 
and I don’t believe there is—I’ll 
share it with you.” * 

“ Marvellous optimist! ■ You’ve 
nothing to defend yourself with.” 

“ Only this,” the doctor said, 
clutching the clumsy green umbrella 
which had sheltered him from the 
sun. - ' 

Mr. Paradine smiled—a fleeting 
smile that was instantly replaced 
by a look of grim resolution. 

** Poke your rifle through the 
crevice, Roger,” he-said. ” Yakoub 
and the rest of you, get the lcnobbi- 
est stones you can find and be 
ready to fling them when I give 
the word—not before, mind; we'll 
avoid a fight if we can.” - 

Three hundred 'yards away the 
enemy had halted, apparently when 
they caught sight of the barricade. 
Only the ■ upper parts of their, 
bodies showed above the grass. 
They were a wild- looking lot, 
variously armed, some with swords 
and spears, but more with rifles. ’ 
In the forefront was the man 
with whom Mr. Paradine had held 
his colloquy some two hours before. 

With fine assurance he rode 
forward fully a hundred yards in 
advance of his men, and, drawing 
rein, made a deliberate survey of 
the position. For two or three 
minutes he remained motionless, 
then turned in his saddle, called 
out a few words, and, wheeling his 
horse, slowly returned to the 
troop. 

” There’s the one-eared rascal. 
Uncle ! ” cried Roger. ” Look ! 
That ugly fellow in the rear ! ” 

“ A man of prudence,” said Mr. 
Paradine. “ Keep cool, my lad 1 ” 
The leader of the Base joined the 
one-eared man, and they appeared 
to hold a short consultation. 

“I wonder they don’t rush the 
position without any talk,” . said 
Roger. ” There must be at least 
thirty of them.” 

. ” But they can’t all attack the 
barricade together, thanks to the 
narrow gorge, and I don’t suppose 
there’s much competition among 
them for the head of the column. 
Besides, from what our friend 
Achmet said— : —- Ah, look out! 
Keep your heads low ! ” 

The troop had suddenly dis¬ 
mounted and -dropped down into 
the tall grass. Only the. heads of 
their horses were nqw to be seen. 
Behind the barricade the defenders 
stooped, waiting tensely. 

For a brief minute nothing was 
heard except the gasping breaths 
of Yakoub and his fellows. Then 
came a sharp, prolonged crack, 
swelling into a deafening din as it 
reverberated from side to side of the 
narrow gorge. - 

A hail of bullets 'struck the 
barricade and the walls just beyond 
it. One of them just grazed the 
top of the rampart and fell between 
Roger and Achmet.' 

Amazing insolence ! " cried the 
doctor, shaking his umbrella, “ I’m 
afraid that is a declaration of war, 
James.” 

“I’m afraid it is,” said Mr. 
Paradine, quietly. 

TO BE CONTINUED 


Five-Minute Story, 

The Bad-Tempered 
Boy 

'Y'he bad-tempered boy mut¬ 
tered ' angrily to himself, 
hoeing savagely at the weeds. 
He had only been there a week, 
and he had been dismissed. 

Mabel, his master’s daughter, 
watched him from the house and 
felt sorry for him. Mabel was 
easily sorry for people because 
she had a very tender heart./ She 
had no mother, and, young 
though she was—only sixteen— 
she managed her father’s house. 

" It’s too bad of Adams to 
give Bert notice already,” she 
said, “ I don’t believe he is 
really bad-tempered or stupid. 
He ought to have another chance. 
I do wish you would-” 

Her father held up his hand. 

" Now, Mabel, don’t begin to 
coax. I am not going to interfere 
in this. You know how difficult 
Adams is, and it is really his 
business.’ 1 . • 

And that was the end of that. 

Bad-tempered Bert loitered 
along the road home to the 
cottage where he lived with his 
widowed mother. 

The next day was an extra¬ 
ordinary one in Mabel’s home. 

Directly after breakfast a load 
of coal arrived. 

It was a great surprise to 
Mabel, for they had' had one 
load the day before. 

But that was not the end of it. 
Hardly had the load been tipped 
into the yard before another 
came, and only a short time 
after that, another, and another ! 
She protested to the men, but 
they assured her there was no 
mistake. Her father had ordered 
four loads. 

She ran to the front door when 
he came home for tea. 

“ Why have you ordered so 
much coal. Daddy?” she cried. 

” I’ve only ordered one load, 
which came on Monday,” said 
her father., ; 

They went out to consult 
Adams. No one could explain it, 
and at last Adams said : 

” I expect that boy’s at the 
bottom of it.” 

” Why ? ” asked Mabel. 

“Well, I discharged him be¬ 
cause he didn’t put that other 
load in tidily.” 

Mabel and her father went 
along the road to the cottage 
where Bert lived. With difficulty 
they got the truth from him. He 
had ordered the coal in his 
master’s name to give Adams the 
trouble of putting it in ! 

Mabel began to laugh. Bert 
looked up. His eyes twinkled 
and his face altered,- and then his 
twinkle vanished suddenly, and 
he said : • 

" I’m sorry. I’ll come along 
and put it all in.” 

” You and I must have a talk, 
Bert,” his master said. ” Yes; 
come along with us, and you 
shall use our barrow to fill your 
mother’s coal-cellar before you 
start to put any into ours.” 

And after that a new life and a 
new outlook was opened up for 
Bert, who was really neither 
bad-tempered nor stupid, 
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A diner in a restaurant ordered. 

a steak, and presently the- 
waiter returned with a tiny frag¬ 
ment of meat in the middle of a 
large plate. - 

Taking his fork, the customer 
turned over the so-called steak, 
examined it critically, and then 
handed it back to. the waiter, 
saying: 

“ Yes, it looks quite good; bring 
me some of that, please.” ■ 

' 0 / '. E □ 

What is it that-bums to keep a 
secret ?, Sealing-wax. 

. 0 ' 3 ; □ 

A Riddle in Rhyme 

. M Y first is in-stave, but not in j 
break; 

My second is in plough, but not in 
rake; ' 

My third is inflow, but not in 
quick; 

My fourth is in stone, but not in 
brick ; 

My fifth is in drake, but not in 
duck; 

My sixth is in gain, but not in luck; 
My seventh is in crow, but not in 
hawk; 

My eighth is in speak, but not in 
talk; 

My whole an. author, you will find, 
Of deep research and power of mind. 

Answer next week 
□ 0 - 0 

Why should a- fanner be sur¬ 
prised at the letter G ? 

Because it will turn oats into 
goats. 

0 0 0 

Is Your Name Royston ? 

Royston as a surname is probably 
derived from one of the places 
of that name in Hertfordshire and 
Yorkshire. 

No doubt those who first had the 
name were so called because they 
lived at one of the Roystons or 
came from there. 

Curiously enough, Royston as a 
place-name is said to be derived 
from a Lady Roysia,or Roese,-about 
whom nothing is known. 

E ■ '□ 0 

The Problem of the Pupils 

A schoolmaster was asked by a 
friend how many pupils 
attended his school.' 

••‘ Well, no doubt you will be 
able to find out for yourself,” he 
replied, “ if I- tell you that one 
half of them ,study mathematics, 
one-fourth science, one seventh the 
classics, 7 and there are three ■ 

besides.” 

How many pupils were there in 

the School ? Solution next week 

0 0 0 

What is it that the more you 
put on it the smaller it gets ? 
A whetstone. 


What creature - of the sea 
becomes strong and ■ healthy 
when it is beheaded ? 

Whale (w-hale). 


□ , ,.;0 . 0 
Excelsior 



“ I'm good at’ mountain climbing,” 
said the Brownie, filled with 
pride, 

“ And now from this high summit 
, I can view the world so wide.” 
But a little voice below him 
squeaked, “ Your wits have 
taken flight; 

It's a molehill, not 1 a mountain, 
you have climbed, you foolish 
miteT” 

0 0 0 
A Thoughtless Suggestion 
^ new branch line of a railway 
was being constructed across 
a lonely country district, and it 
was found that the track would 
have to be taken over the. site of a 
farmer’s bam. 

The surveyor .went to see the 
farmer, and told him that, un¬ 
fortunately,. the new railway would 
have to go through the barn. 

* The farmer was seriously annoyed. 
“Now, listen to me, young 
man; you'll do nothing of the 
kind ! ” he shouted angrily. “ Do 
you think I’ve got nothing better 
to do than opening and shutting the 
doors of my barn every time your 
trains want to go through ? ” 

... . 0 • 0 0 . 

. Beheaded Word 

"Whole, in me a disunion you’ll 
see: 

Twice behead, a similitude then I 
shall be; 

Behead, me again, round a nice 
country village 

You'll then see me lie, just ready 
for tillage 

Twice more behead, you'll then see, 
at length, \ 

That I clearly denote to be of some 

, strength. Solution next week 

□ , ’ 0 ' 0 . 

W HICH is the best way to make 
a coat last ? 

Make the vesl first.. 

0 -0 0 

ANSWERS TO LAS.Y WEEK’S PUZZLES 
what Am I ? A spider’* web 
Built*TJ jV Name 

C, I, D, the Cid, the Spanish hero 

Name and Address 

Miss Daisy Hill; 6. Acorn Square ; 
Tonbridge. 

Who Was He ? 

The Great Conqueror was Hannibal 



Jacko Shows Off 

J acko burst into the parlour one day in great excitement. 

“I say, Mother,” he cried: “ Percy, is coming to spend 
the day on Saturday ! ” 

Percy was Jacko’s hero ; he copied the older boy in every-, 
i thing, and, as his father said, “ If Percy said the Moon was a 
; currant bun, Jacko would agree with him.” 

“ I am sure we’re highly, honoured,” exclaimed Mrs. Jacko 
sarcastically, when-she ; heard of the visit. “ How will you 
amuse your wonderful guest ? ” / 

’ “ Oh, I’ll take him on the river in the morning //replied Jacko. 

, “ Let us have a luncheon basket, Mum. Then in the afternoon 
2 I can show him my stamps and eggs and the rabbits/’ 

7For the rest of the week Jacko talked of nothing* else. Percy 
: might have been the Prince of Wales. - 

' ; At last he arrived. There was nothing very extraordinary 
' about him so far as the family could see,- and. the boys soon 
; went off to the river. . - 

Of course, Ethel was not asked to the picnic. She was only 
a girl: Jacko and Percy were far too grand to play with her. 


In the. afternoon they returned. 

“I say,” said Percy: “do. show me that -Angora rabbit 
which took the prize you were telling me about.” 



It was a common brown rabbit 


“ It is rather a fine one,” replied Jacko, glad to show off 
his possessions. 

_6 They reached the hutch, and Jacko opened the door. There, 
on the hay, cowered no' lovely Angora: in its place was a 
common brown rabbit. 

“ Someone’s stolen it! ” screamed Jacko. 

“ Bad luck,” said Percy, not very sympathetically. 

- Jacko suspected Ethel. He choked down his wrath, and 
’said : “ Well, come in and look at my eggs and’stamps. I’ve got 
L one or two rather rare things, as a matter of fact.” 

- They went in, and Jacko led the way to his egg cabinet. 

• “ Few fellows have got a kingfisher’s egg,”fie said im- 
; ' pressively, as he pulled out a drawer. 

“ But this is a sparrow’s egg ! ” cried Percy. 

I Jacko tugged out one compartment after another—nothing 
but sparrows’eggs! 

He seized his stamp album—or one very like it. It con- 
8 _ tained nothing but old English penny and ha’penny stamps. 

“Ha, ha 1 ” laughed Percy. “Someone’s been pulling; 
your leg, most beautifully ! What a joke ! ” 

But Jacko couldn’t see anything to laugh at. He -felt, that 
he had not made as good an impression as he had intended. 


The paragraph on the right is a French translation of the paragraph on the left 


A Pair of Owls 

Here-is a boy’s observation of 
some barn owls. 


11 


Near our house a "couple of 

• owls live. Their feathers are of 
a browny hue,- speckled with 

} white; but it is not possible to 

• make sure of the colour of their 
' plumage as they do not come 

out in the daytime and can only 
be seen in the twilight/ " 

The male very often sits on a 
dead tree near, and we can see 
him looking round the* garden for 
' his prey. When he sees some¬ 
thing moving, he silently flies to 
some other tree or bush which 
’ is nearer to' it. 

His wife sits on the roof of 
the house, or in the garden, and 
makes a queer gurgling noise 
every now and then. The male 
owl does not hoot very often 
except when he has found some¬ 
thing to eat, which he brings 
back to his wife. 


Un Couple de Hiboux 

Void les observations d'un jeune 
gar^on concernant les hulottes. 

Pres de chez nous demeure un 
couple de hiboux. Leurs plumes 
sont d'une teinte brunatre, 
tachetees de blanc ; mais il n'est 
pas possible de s'assurer de leur 
couleur, car ils ne sortent pas 
pendant le jour et Ton ne peut les 
voir qu’au crepuscule. 

Le male se perche tres souvent 
sur un arbre mort du voisinage, 
et nous pouvons le voir chercher 
des yeux sa proie dans le. jardin. 
Quand il voit quelque chose qui 
remue, il vole silencieusement a 
un autre arbre ou buisson plus 
rapproche. 

Sa femme se perche sur lc toit 
de la maison, ou dans le jardin, 
et pousse de temps en temps un 
glouglou bizarre. Le male ne 
hulule pas, tr£s souvent, sauf 
quand il a trouve quelque chose 
a manger, qu’ii rapporte a sa 
femme. 


Tales Before Bedtime 

The Attic Fairy 

B ob and Mary were feeling 
dull at Miss NacNair’s. 
They had come to stay there 
all alone, and there seemed no 
fun at all. The cushions must 
never be rumpled in the draw¬ 
ing-room, and games might 
not be played in the school¬ 
room. 

“ Your play-room is the attic 
at the top of the house ! ” said 
Miss MacNair. “ There is no¬ 
thing there to spoil.” 

No; there wasn’t. There 
was nothing there at all. And 
even the window looked over 
a backyard. 

“ And the house next-door 
is to let 1 Why, nothing could 
he duller ! ” sighed Bob.- 
“ Let’s play that the next- 
door house is an enchanted 
palace with fairies in it,” said 
Mary, “ and that we are miser¬ 
able prisoners ! ” 

“ Tra-la-la ! ” suddenly sang 
a fairy voice. 

Not Miss MacNair’s; that 
was certain—her voice was very 
deep and stem. 

“ Perhaps it’s a visitor come 
to see us,” said Bob. 

“Go back'and play,” called 
Miss MacNair, as they ran out. 
“ A visitor at this time hi the 
morning! No, indeed!” 

Then who had sung “ Tra- 
la - ] a! ” ? 

“ It must have been fairies,” 
Mary decided. 

They sat against the bare 
wall and played the - miserable 
prisoner game and began to 
feel quite excited over it, for 
every now and, then the fairy 
voice came again. 

“Let’s 1 Tra-la-la ! ’ back,” 
suggested Mary.. “ It’s a fairy 
in the next-door t attic of the 
empty house. I’m sure ! ” 

It was just then that the 
singing stopped and a knocking 
came instead. 

“ It is enchanted I ” shouted 
Bob, running to the window, 



And there, pressed against 
the pane of the next-door attic, 
was a little white face peeping 
out. But it was a jolly face 
and a smiling one. And it 
looked so pleased to see them. 

. “ I’m the caretaker’s little 
girl! ” called the owner of the 
smiling face. “ And I’m lame, 
so I sit up here while Mother 
goes out to work. But I won’t 
feel lonely now, if you’ve got 
the play-room next to me I ” 
And she never did feel 
lonely ; the children saw to that. 
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PREMIER AS A BOY • ZOO’S NEW ARRIVALS • CYCLING 80 MILES AN HOUR 

' . ’ ’ ' ' _ * ' ^ / 



Prime Minister as a Boy—Mr. Stanley British Schoolboys Pay a Visit to France—Three hundred British schoolboys hav#been paying The Prime Minister’s Wife —Mrs. 

Baldwin, the new Prime Minister,from a a visit to France, and here we see them landing at Boulogne from the steamer that took them Stanley Baldwin, who has taken up 

photograph taken when he was a boy across the Channel, They visited the villages devastated in the war, and stayed in Paris her residence at No. 10, Downing Street 



Preparing the King’s Yacht— Travelling at Over Eighty Miles an Hour—Mr. Freddie Dixon, breaking the world’s record with a motor-cycle and side-car A Zoo Greeting—The ostrich 

The mast of the Britannia at Brooklands. His speed for the five miles, with a flying start, was 85*87 miles an hour ; and for the ten miles, with a at the London Zoo opens his 

being polished for the season standing start, 82*72 miles an hour. The last record for the five miles was 83*91 miles an hour, made in U.S.A. beak when he sees visitors 



Landing the Burmese Elephants—The two elephants 
that have been presented to the London Zoo by a 
Burmese gentleman are creating much interest, and this 
photograph shows them being landed at Plymouth 



Another New Arrival for the London Zoo—One of the new giraffes 
for the Zoo which recently arrived at the London Docks is here seen 
taking its first look at the city which is henceforth to be its home 



The Silent Clock of Wells—The clock of Wells Cathedral, 
said to be the oldest in the country, has stopped, and the 
knights refuse to strike the hours, as they have been doing 
for centuries. Seventy pounds is to be spent in repairs 
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